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Chronicle 


Home News.—The struggle over the Democratic 
nomination ended on the fourth ballot on June 30, when 
William G. McAdoo, controlling the California Garner 
votes, announced that he was throwing 
them to Roosevelt. This started a 
stampede, and Roosevelt received 945 
votes, giving him the nomination. Alfred E. Smith re- 
tained 190% votes, comprising all the delegates of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, a 
majority of New York, and part of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Probably as a result of Mr. McAdoo’s action, John 
N. Garner, Speaker of the House, received the nomina- 
tion«for Vice President by acclamation. The convention 
was held in session an extra day to await the coming of 
Governor Roosevelt, who went to Chicago by plane and 
immediately completed the notification ceremony, in a 
speech everywhere hailed as liberal. The new Demo- 
cratic organization began under the new National Chair- 
man, James A. Farley. The same policy as in the nomi- 
nating campaign was to be followed, namely, an im- 
mediate attempt to gather in the rural vote, leaving the 
city vote to come later. All of the outstanding Demo- 
cratic personalities immediately accepted the nomination 
except Alfred E. Smith, who waited until July 6, when 
he announced that he would support the Democratic 


Democratic 
Nomination 


party at the election because of “twelve years of Re- 
publican misrule.” 

Congress was held in session by a dispute between the 
Democrats and the President over the terms of the con- 
ference bill on the Wagner and Garner Relief bills. The 

conferees were called to the White 
po House, where the President demanded 

the rejection of the section calling for 
$1,500,000,000 for loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to both public and private enterprises. 
Speaker Garner, in a vigorous speech, defended his pro- 
posal to have the Corporation loan money directly to 
private enterprises where the banks, having been helped 
by the Corporation, refused to pass on credits to private 
enterprises. In a special statement, the President de- 
nounced this proposal on the grounds that it would make 
the Government a commercial bank, supplanting private 
banks in this regard. His veto of the measure was 
looked for, but that would result in a prolongation of the 
session indefinitely, since all parties agreed not to ad- 
journ the session until some relief measure had been 
passed. 


Canada.—It was announced that on July 21 the Im- 
perial Economic Conference would open its sessions ; 
these would continue, it was believed, mntil about Septem- 

ber 1. Representatives were to be pres- 
——— ent from Great Britain, the self-govern- 

ing Dominions, and the British Colonies. 
The delegates and their secretaries were expected to num- 
ber about 250. In addition, there were invited many rep- 
resentatives of associations and movements, together with 
a large number of observers from foreign nations. 
Premier R. B. Bennett stated the purpose of the Confer- 
ence as follows: 


The Imperial Economic Conference should devote its energies 
and abilities, with a common purpose and whole-hearted zeal, to 
deepening the channels of intra-imperial trade by judicious ad- 
justments of tariffs and other measures, which will aim to create 
a larger volume of mutually profitable trade between the different 
units of the Empire than now exists, and to make their un- 
rivaled resources available in greater degree for a diffusion of a 
higher standard of well-being among its citizens than they now 
enjoy. 

The British delegates included six Cabinet Ministers, 
noted in these columns last week. The Irish Free State 
was sending Sean T. O’Kelly, Vice-President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, Sean Lemass, Minister for Industry, and 
James Ryan, Minister for Agriculture. Stanley Bruce, 
Assistant Treasurer, and H. S. Gullett, Minister for 
Trade, with others, were to represent Australia. 
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China.—On June 30, the officer in charge of customs 
at Manchuli on the Siberian border reported that his office 
had been seized by Japanese policemen. Meanwhile, the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France, through their Ambassadors at 
Tokyo, made representations to the 
Japanese Foreign Office urging that the Chinese customs 
be maintained intact. The reason for this request was 
the unconfirmed report that Manchukuo had seized the 
customs at Dairen in the Japanese leased territory in Man- 
churia. These customs were pledged to secure foreign 
loans, including Boxer-rebellion indemnities, as well as 
British and other private loans. While no private Ameri- 
can loans were said to be involved, the United States held 
that the seizure of customs would destroy the Open Door 
policy and the pledge to maintain the administrative in- 
tegrity of China. Manchuria, it was held, was a part of 
China, and there was no intention of recognizing Man- 
chukuo. The Manchukuo view, on the contrary, held that 
the new State was entitled to the revenues over and above 
the sums pledged to meet obligations on foreign loans. 
The customs situation became more serious when Japanese 
police and Manchukuo soldiers led by a Japanese adviser 
entered the private residence of Robert M. Talbot, in 
charge of customs at Antung, Manchuria, and at the 
point of a revolver, compelled him to surrender his 
archives and documents. Mr. Talbot, an American 
citizen, was compelled to discontinue his work, although 
the Japanese promised that there would be no further 
illegal gunplay. According to Sir Frederick Maze, In- 
spector General of Chinese Maritime Customs, China ex- 
perienced a $32,000 shortage in customs revenue in June, 
and the income was not sufficient for the month’s charges 
on loans and indemnities. He blamed Manchukuo’s 
seizure of customs for this situation. Another result of 
this seizure was to cripple the Nanking Government’s 
campaign against the Communists as well as the conduct- 
ing of ordinary administrative work. 


Customs 
Disputes 


France.—The publication, on July 1, of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for retrenchment in order to cover the budget 
deficits created great popular excitement, caused several 
agitated sessions in the Financial Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, and even 
threatened the overthrow of the Her- 
riot Cabinet. The deficit was variously estimated at 6,- 
000,000,000 francs for the current year, and at 7,000,000,- 
000 for 1933, not counting an additional 4,000,000-franc 
loss by the railroads which the Government must meet 
at least partially. To cover this total, the Government 
proposed reductions in war expenditures and savings in 
the civil services amounting to 1,500,000,000 francs, to- 
gether with measures providing for new taxation to pro- 
duce adequate revenues. M. Herriot’s position was dif- 
ficult because he was faced with the necessity of satisfy- 
ing the conflicting demands of both the Right and Left 
in order to keep his Coalition Government functioning. 
The Right was opposed to any large reductions in ex- 
penditures for armaments, and the Left violently opposed 
reductions in the social-insurance benefits and salary cuts 


Financial 
Crisis 
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in the civil service. Meanwhile several groups represent- 
ing the public protested against the upping of taxes. 
Great excitement greeted the disclosures on July 4 of the 
grave situation in the Treasury. It was revealed that 
the funds had been almost depleted by hitherto unpub- 
lished payments to the Bank of France and that the 
Treasury would have to borrow heavily. At the same 
time M. Palmade, Minister of Finance, announced that 
the deficit between the receipts and payments of the 
Treasury had reached about 200,000,000 francs weekly. 
After a difficult day of bargaining behind the scenes in 
Cabinet and party councils, it was agreed that the financial 
program would again be submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee and immediately afterwards to the Chamber. With 
this admittedly temporary truce arranged, Premier Her- 
riot, who had stated that his fall at this time would be 
a catastrophe, since the Lausanne negotiations were in a 
crucial stage, was able to return to Lausanne, his Govern- 
ment still in power, but facing the possibility of an over- 
throw in the near future. 


Germany.—The Centrists, Socialists, and Democrats 
continued to be the strong arm of opposition to the pres- 
ent Government. Resenting the treatment accorded to 
their leader, former Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, and believing that his successor, 
once a member of their party, was 
sacrificing the principles of the Republic to an imperial- 
istic policy of the extreme Right, the Centrists scored 
Von Papen and his “ monocled Cabinet” at every turn. 
When the French press recently reported that Von Papen 
had admitted in an interview that France was right in 
demanding something in place of the impossible repara- 
tions, the Koelnische Volkszeitung bitterly attacked him 
for his shifting and compromising policy, calling him a 
“catastrophe ” and demanding his recall from the Lau- 
sanne Conference. Baron von Gayl, Reich Minister of 
the Interior, requested the Prussian authorities to sup- 
press this paper and the Berlin Socialist paper, V orwaerts, 
but Herr Carl Severing, Prussian Minister of the In- 
terior, refused and appealed to the Federal Supreme 
Court. The latter rendered a decision affirming the 
charge “of rendering the Chancellor contemptible and 
imperiling Germany’s foreign interests,” and ordering the 
V olkszeitung suspended for three days and the V orwaerts 
for five days. 

While a certain optimism prevailed as rumors of a 
successful settlement of the reparation questions inspired 
new confidence, the Government showed little of it in 

estimating its income in balancing the 


Newspapers 
Suppressed 


— budget at 8,200,000,000 marks, nearly 
1,200,000,000 marks below last year’s 
estimate. According to the New York Times, the prob- 


able income for the coming year would fall far below last 
year’s in spite of the heavy increase in tax rates. Es- 
timates showed that corporation-tax receipts had shrunk 
60 per cent, receipts from the emergency tax 57 per cent, 
the general income tax 21 per cent, the property tax 19 
per cent, the capital tax 15 per cent, and the beer and 
liquor tax 35 per cent. To meet this shrinkage, which 
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was estimated to average 25 per cent, drastic reductions 
in expenditures, almost 20 per cent below 1930 (without 
taking into account the elimination of reparations) were 
adopted. The Budget was passed by the Reichsrat and 
made law by Presidential executive decree, a move that 
yet required ratification by the new Reichstag after the 
elections on July 31. 

Since the reduction in England of the bdnk rate to two 
per cent and a corresponding reduction in New York, 
confidence had grown in German financial circles, and 

efforts were made to have the interest 
—— ed rates on private loans reduced. It was 
hoped that the rates, now six to seven 
per cent, would be reduced to about two or three per cent. 


Ireland.—As negotiations on the land annuities and 
other payments of the Irish Free State to Great Britain 
continued, there seemed less likelihood of an economic 

war between the two countries. Hold- 
a ‘ ing to his declarations, President De 
etaliation : < : 

Valera did not forward to the National 
Debt Commission the half-yearly payments on June 30. 
The British Government, immediately, presented to 
Parliament a bill whereby power was given to impose 
duties on all Free State imports, including live stock, up 
to 100 per cent above any existing duties. This action 
was first characterized as a retaliation on the Free State 
default; later it was explained as having in view not the 
recovery of the defaulted monies but as an insurance 
against protracted disagreement. The bill, at its second 
reading, was passed by a vote of 321 to 41. The Labor 
party opposed it, as a declaration, according to George 
Lansbury, of “ war against a little peasant country.” The 
Government, in the latest reports, was said to have re- 
solved to force through the legislation but would delay 
putting it into operation while there seemed any hope of 
amicable settlement on the payments from Ireland. 

President De Valera’s answer to the latest British note 
was delivered on July 4. It gave notice of the withhold- 
ing of the half-yearly payments, amounting to £1,500.- 
000, on the land annuities. It indicated, 
likewise, similar action on the £1,800,- 
000, due to Great Britain on other ac- 
counts. It declared willingness to submit the case of the 
land-annuity and other payments to an arbitration tribu- 
nal, but reasserted that it would not agree to a tribunal in 
accordance with the plan drawn up at the 1930 Imperial 
Conference. About the time this note was received, and 
while the British Parliament was indignantly debating the 
tariff impositions, it was learned, and then confirmed, that 
Mr. De Valera was putting all the monies of the with- 
held annuities into a suspense fund, pending arbitration. 
Taking this as a conciliatory sign, the British Govern- 
ment softened somewhat in its attitude. J. H. Thomas, 
Dominion Secretary, dispatched immediately a note to 
the Free State Government declaring his Government’s 
willingness to arbitrate both on the land annuities as well 
as on other payments due; he stated that his Government 
would not insist on an arbitral court such as that pro- 
posed by the Imperial Conference of 1930; he would ac- 
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cept Mr. De Valera’s plan for arbitration, provided, “ as 
a final, definite qualification,” that the members of the 
Court be citizens of the British Commonwealth. In the 
view of Mr. Thomas, the matter resolved itself into that 
of the form of arbitration. But Mr. De Valera, accord- 
ing to latest reports, insisted that the Chairman be not 
necessarily a citizen of the British Commonwealth. 


Japan.—A dispatch to the New York Times, June 30, 
contained an outline of the Japanese Navy’s objections 
to President Hoover’s proposal of a one-third reduction 
of naval armaments all around. In the ° 
first place, Japan regarded the London 
agreement as a tentative affair and did 
not desire to accept permanent reductions based on the 
ratio agreed to in that treaty. The Hoover plan was 
considered unfair to the inferior States because * uniform 
reduction is more advantageous to the superior Power as 
it affects fighting capacity. The greater the rate of re- 
duction, if uniform, the more the balance tends to favor 
the strong Power.” As the Japanese saw it, the new 
proposal attempted to stereotype in warships afloat a 
degree of inferiority between the Japanese and American 
navies which now exists only on paper, since the United 
States, since 1922, steadily refused to build up to treaty 
strength, while Japan built up to treaty limits. The plan, 
therefore, would save the United States from building up 
to treaty strength, while Japan would have to scrap ships 
already built; at the same time, it would leave the United 
States with a navy equal to the strongest in the world and 
stronger relative to Japan’s than was contemplated in the 
London and Washington treaties. As for submarine re- 
duction, Japan took the stand that since its navy was in- 
ferior it needed a large number of submarines for defense. 
For this reason, Japan opposed the plan on another point, 
namely, that the reduction was based on units rather than 
on tonnage. 

The League Inquiry Commission reached Tokyo, July 
4, and was greeted with widespread agitation for recogni- 
tion of the new State of Manchukuo. Patriotic societies 
staged demonstrations and newspapers 
confidently predicted that Count Uchida 
would issue a statement announcing his 
intention of recognizing Manchukuo as soon as he was 
appointed Foreign Minister. Popular feeling was illus- 
trated by a full-page open letter of a patriotic society 
called Shiunzo telling the Commission that no matter 
what it reported Japan would not retreat a single inch 
from its acquired position in Manchuria. The letter, dis- 
tinctly anti-American in tone, went on to state that 
“ American support has had the effect of encouraging 
Chinese atrocities.” Despite the popular demand, how- 
ever, and the newspapers’ predictions, Count Uchida, 
who was formally installed, on July 6, as Foreign Minis- 
ter, did not propose the immediate recognition of Man- 
chukuo. Instead he asked Japan to be patient until the 
nations came to a better understanding of and sympathy 
with Japan’s position in Manchuria. While it was thought 
that eventually Uchida would recognize the new State, his 
presence in the cabinet, the fifth in which he served, would 
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save Japan from any hasty moves or diplomatic blunders 
which would be costly at the present time. 


Mexico.—On July 3, the country held its Congression- 
al elections. The National Revolutionary party, controlled 
by Calles, was completely triumphant, winning all the 
seats for both the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. There were, however, 
rumors of a very deep split in the party, 
with the Northern industrial States dividing against the 
South. The recent confiscatory measures in Hidalgo and 
Vera Cruz placed General Calles in a difficult position, 
since they were violently opposed by the Northern States, 
which did not wish a split with the United States. 
The economic situation was very bad, due largely to the 
unfavorable exchange, the peso having dropped to twenty- 
seven cents (normally fifty cents). Industry and com- 
merce were at a complete standstill, while the outlook for 
agricultural products was very bad, due to drought, floods, 
and frost. There were strikes of Pullman and sleeping- 
car employes on the Mexican National Railway, of all 
employes on the Southern Pacific and on the tramways 
in Mexico City. These strikes were caused by loss of 
revenue on the part of the companies and their conse- 
quent attempt to reduce personnel. 


Politics 





Portugal.—On July 2, former King Manoel, of the 
line of Braganza-Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who had been liv- 
ing as an exile in England for twenty-two years, died 
suddenly at Twickenham, near London, 
of a throat malady. In February, 1908, 
when known as the Duke of Beja, the 
young.prince, then an eighteen-year-old naval cadet, was 
with his father and brother, King Carlos and Crown 
Prince Louis Phillippe, when they were shot to death in 
the streets of Lisbon. Two days later he was proclaimed 
King. His reign lasted only two years. In the autumn 
of 1910 a revolution was declared and Manoel fled first 
to Gibraltar and then later to England. On July 4, Dr. 
Oliveira de Salzar, the Finance Minister, announced that 
he had formed a new Cabinet to succeed the Government 
of Gen. Domingos Oliveira, which resigned last month 
after two years of power. Dr. Salzar, in addition to the 
Finance portfolio, took the Ministry of War; Dr. Cesar 
Mendes was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
new regime received the support of the military dictator- 
ship, but the absence of military men in the personnel of 
the new Cabinet was notable. 


Manoel Dies; 
New Cabinet 





Disarmament.—The disarmament meetings were inter- 
rupted on July 7 by the news that Great Britain’s Premier 
had read a statement that day in the House of Commons 
declaring what steps his Government 
would take towards reduction. One- 
third reduction was accepted; but in- 
stead of the American reduction by treaty number and 
tonnage of naval vessels, the British would reduce by 
tonnage and gun caliber only. 

The Japanese Government telegraphed on July 2 to 
their representative at Geneva, Tsuneo Matsudaira, that 
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it did not consider the Hoover proposals even as a prac- 
tical basis for discussions. The naval 
objections were regarded as conclusive. 
Hence it would be useless to treat of 
minor points. The French appeared willing to reach 
some decision on the principles involved before adjourn- 
ing. It was hoped that the conference should adjourn 
for vacation on July 18 for at least three months 
and probably longer. Before breaking up, however, a 
declaration would be issued concerning the Hoover plan, 
though deferring action in its most essential army and 
navy chapters as well as on the French idea of organized 


peace. 


Adjournment 
Proposed 


International Economics.—The international confer- 
ence on reparations and debts made little advance during 


the week. Two matters especially seemed to form a 
¢ deadlock : disagreement as to the amount 
; a, Germany should pay, and the question 


of War guilt. The capital amount to 
be paid by Germany was fixed by her creditors on July 2 
at 4,000,000,000 marks ($952,000,000). In this plan 
Germany would hand over bonds to that amount which 
would be put on the market when conditions should be 
favorable, but not before three years. The interest rate 
would be five per cent on the marketed bonds. No men- 
tion was made of the creditors’ indebtedness to the United 
States. A sum half of that mentioned was offered by 
Chancellor von Papen of Germany on an annuity plan, 
instead of as a bond issue. The Germans stood firm on 
the question of wiping out the declaration of War re- 
sponsibility. On July 7 the French came down to $618,- 
000,000, payable in two bond issues. 

On July 4, Italy insisted upon the total cancelation of 
all debts. On July 5, Premier Herriot of France said 
that either the United States must revise War debts to 
fit the reparations agreement that was 
being formed at Lausanne, or Germany 
must continue paying under the Young 
plan. No attention to this was paid at Washington, which 
evidently was indisposed to consider the matter until later. 


War Debts 





One of the marks of our era is a heightened 
interest in the farming population. Catholics, 
however, know little of what their Protestant 
friends are doing in the line of agricultural mis- 
sions. John LaFarge will tell the story in next 
week’s issue. 

An interesting sidelight of the Chicago con- 
vention described in this issue by Francis P. Le- 
Buffe—the spiritual convention, not the other 
ones—was the discussion among the directors 
about how boys pray. The same writer will tell 
about it next week in “ Can Boys Learn Mental 
Prayer?” 

An important figure in our own destiny is the 
Premier of France, M. Herriot. His party and 
its tactics will be clearly described next week in 
“ Socialist and Radical Politics in France,” by 
Joseph F. Thorning. 
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“Trained in the Classics” 
HE young gentleman who was chosen Class Orator 
at Harvard this year, Paul C. Reardon, is both clear- 
eyed and courageous. In his address, he suggested what 
some alumni still think is a hoary heresy, to wit, that 
the Harvard of today is not quite the equal of the 
Harvard that was. 

Mr. Reardon is convinced that something is lacking, 
“an intangible something,” in the Harvard of 1932. 
Alma Mater is not training her sons to go out into the 
world equipped for leadership. She has her courses in 
sociology and economics, as the old Harvard did not, but 
these do not seem to fit students to take an active and 
intelligent interest in community life. ““ Somewhere along 
this upward path something intangible has been lost.” 
If you press him for details, Mr. Reardon will answer 
that the “ something” is a training in the classics. And 
he points to the Harvard that sent Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, and James Russell Lowell out into the 
world to stir it with controversy, and to delight it with 
beauty. “ They had been trained in the classics.” 

Possibly Mr. Reardon might have made a better selec- 
tion among the alumni; all old Harvard men will have 
their favorites to propose; but we can see what he means, 
and many will agree. The classical training often resulted 
in a vision and an energy which the newer modes of 
academic effort seem unable to arouse and foster. Its 
students had a link with all that was best in the strength 
and beauty of the past, even though they had never 
heard of a graph, and still thought that amber was the 
chief source of electricity. They were not men freighted 
with facts, but they knew how to relate the facts they 
had encountered, few or many, with the life they had 
lived. Palmer, himself a Harvard teacher long to be 
remembered, once said that to be a good teacher, a good 
blacksmith, or a good shopkeeper, one had to be “ hu- 
man.” That was the purpose of the old classical train- 
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ing. If it did not turn the young men into walking en- 
cyclopedias, it did deepen the intellect, strengthen the will, 
and enlarge the emotions, and so strove to make them 
both human and humane. 

Educators of many creeds and divergent schools are 
looking wistfully into the past. They are fairly certain 
that the college which peddles courses, as a department 
store offers bargains in anything from axes to lanterns 
to xylophones, has not succeeded in giving us either 
leaders or men. It has all the vices of a machine age, 
and few of its virtues; its past is something which edu- 
cators recall with horror, and its future is bleakness un- 
relieved. The once despised “training in the classics” 
may yet come into its own. 


Trucks and Freight Cars 

FAMILIAR sight along our highways is the huge 

motor truck designed for the transportation of 
freight. It is the chief reason why the cost of road up- 
keep in any State has been increasing for years. Only 
the most solidly constructed road can withstand the 
pounding of the freight truck, and a road of that type 
is all but prohibitive in cost. 

To bring down the cost of repairs, the State of Texas 
some years ago enacted legislation to limit the use of 
public roads to trucks having a capacity of two and one- 
half tons, or under. It was said at the time, that this 
legislation was passed by the influence of the railroads, 
and since these corporations have a just grievance against 
the trucking companies, the statement is probably true. 

But the trucking companies were not dismayed. Im- 
mediately bringing suit in the courts, they argued that 
of 206,000 trucks in the State, only 5,500 had a capacity 
limited to two and one-half tons. The law, therefore, 
would destroy a large amount of property, with no rec- 
ompense to the unhappy owners. But for once, the 
Amendment originally designed for the protection of the 
Negro, but commonly used for the protection of preda- 
tory corporations, was pleaded in vain. By unanimous 
vote, the Supreme Court held that in providing legisla- 
tion which prevented heavy-tonnage trucks from destroy- 
ing the roads, the State of Texas acted within her rights. 

The decision is welcome for a number of reasons, but 
chiefly for two. While the Texas statute will accom- 
plish its first purpose, which was to reduce the road- 
upkeep cost, it will incidentally afford the railroads a 
relief which they may justly ask. A railroad transports 
freight on a road which it has built at its own expense, 
and on which it pays taxes. It cannot therefore com- 
pete on a fair basis with a trucking company which 
operates on roads built by the people, for the use of 
which this company pays little or nothing. Hereafter, 
in Texas the heavy freight will be carried by the rail- 
roads. Similar legislation in other States would prob- 
ably go far to relieve the railroads from the financial 
stringency which oppresses them. 

The decision is further welcome as a departure from 
the corporation-protection theory of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Not many years ago, that theory had only 
to be stated, and the corporation had won its case. In 
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innumerable instances, the Amendment operated to 
weaken the constitutional rights of the States by over- 
ruling them when they sought to curb the growing ar- 
rogance and tyranny of local corporations by the use of 
the taxing power. Historically, this theory was absurd, 
and the only base on which it could stand was an ex- 
tremely legalistic interpretation of the Amendment. This 
interpretation in reality rated human rights, which the 
Amendment was designed to protect, on a lower grade 
than property rights. 

But the unanimous decision in the Texas case is a good 
indication that the theory is beginning to outlive its use- 
fulness, even to the corporation. To the Negro, unfor- 
tunately, it has never been of much value, except to the 
extent that it outlined a policy which should have been 
followed, but usually was not. 


Sapping the Foundations 
N a paper recently published in the Christian Advo- 
cate, James M. Yard, director of religion at North- 

western University, stirs our interest by asking, “ Are 
College Students Godless?” Mr. Yard’s definitions of 
godliness, and its opposite, are not clearly stated; but by 
religion he seems to mean a sort of humanitarianism that 
is more intent on “accord and harmony with the latest 
discoveries of science,” than on accord and harmony 
with the revelation delivered once for all through Christ 
Jesus. But as a witness to the existence of the dangers 
to faith and morals, found in the average secular school, 
Mr. Yard qualifies admirably, because he qualifies un- 
consciously. 

Mr. Yard admits at the outset that college students 
are not turning to religion, as religion is understood by 
their fathers. “ Prayer meetings ” are not crowded; “ you 
couldn’t get ten students together” for such a gather- 
ing, and if they came out of a sense of loyalty or friend- 
liness, “ they would not understand the language.” Nor 
is Mr. Yard’s office uncomfortably filled with candidates 
for the ministry, seeking his advice. At the modern col- 
lege, “it is not easy or natural to be an enthusiastic de- 
votee of any old type of religion.” ‘“ Church people” 
will not welcome a report of this kind, but Mr. Yard 
avers that it is the only report he can give, and remain 
within the truth. 

While “ all the blame must not be put upon the univer- 
sity,” it is plain enough from Mr. Yard’s guarded ac- 
count that much of it must rest upon the teachers. In 
his first week at college, the freshman “ gets jarred by 
some chance remark that is the ordinary conversation 
of the professor.” The “ very atmosphere of the univer- 
sity is critical of almost everything,” including the Church 
and the Bible. “ Before the first month is over the fresh- 
man is confused,” and he will get no help in his per- 
plexities from his “confused and confusing teachers.” 
We must admit the plain fact that “college professors 
have put the supernatural in the museum of historic 
relics. It plays little, if any part, in their thinking.” Since 
the religion of many of these young people has not been 
thorough, it is not surprising to learn that within a brief 
period “the agnosticism and cynicism of a university 
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[have] chilled whatever religious life they thought they 
possessed.” 

To meet and overcome this irreligious attitude, Mr. 
Yard believes that “ morality must be based on science, 
and not on supernatural authority.” The statement is 
shocking, but the language probably does not do this di- 
rector of religion full justice. What he seems to mean 
is something quite different, namely that the old ideas of 
morality must be proposed to students in language that 
they can understand. This, however, is so obvious that it 
is not, worth stating. 

The whole paper reveals not only religious bankruptcy 
in the colleges and in the professors, but also in some of 
the religious directors. For Mr. Yard is sure that the 
modern college student is deeply interested in religion, 
and as evidence cites the fact that “the two most en- 
thusiastic convocations I have seen in four years at Evan- 
ston,” were gatherings at which the speakers were the 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and Dr. T. Z. Koo. After 
Dr. Koo’s address, “ the cabinets of two Christian Asso- 
ciations . . . definitely decided not to go to hotels for 
conferences where Chinese or Negroes may not partici- 
pate.” What spiritual awakening followed the remarks 
of Dr. Holmes, who long since rejected Divine Revela- 
tion and all that it connotes, is not stated. 

In his efforts to bring these young people to some 
knowledge of religion and of morality, we wish Mr. 
Yard abundant success. But when the shepherd himself 
has never learned the path that leads to green pastures and 
fresh running brooks, we fear for the welfare of the 


sheep. 


Convention Platforms 

UST a century ago, the political parties began to have 

conventions. Henry Clay really originated the idea, 
but his great rival, a backwoodsman from Tennessee by 
the name of Andrew Jackson, improved on it. Jackson’s 
convention was instructed to say nothing, but to make 
sure that President Jackson was renominated. The pleas- 
ing custom of writing party platforms did not begin until 
1840. 

In most respects, conventions have outgrown their 
usefulness. The theory that delegates, chosen by and 
from the wise and patriotic of the several States, would 
meet, and after full discussion in open session choose 
the best man as their candidate, has met with many mis- 
fortunes since 1832. The function of the delegate today 
is to stay on the floor to dodge or endure a deluge of 
speeches. When the flood of oratory has at last been 
dammed, he is instructed for whom to vote. All was 
settled last night by the committee in room 908. 

Platforms are also a survival of a simpler, perhaps an 
honester, day. The public at large finds them about as 
interesting as a report in the Congressional Record of 
Senator Sorghum’s speech on the improvement of Bear 
Grass Creek, Ark. But it is said that old people, who 
are fond of solving rebuses, cryptograms, cross-word 
puzzles, and similar contrivances for speeding up the 
leaden hours, take more delight in party platforms than 
in anything that ever came out of Sam Lloyd’s shop. For 
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the sake of these ancients, the platforms should be printed 
in large bold-faced type, so that Grandma can have her 
game, even when she is unable to find her spectacles. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Democratic 
platform of 1932 is an exception to the rule. The Demo- 
crats said what they thought necessary, and said it in about 
1,500 words. Nearly all their propositions ae worded 
clearly, and some of them are stated with considerable 
force. Where the Republicans tried to please both the 
president of Columbia and the Bishop (non-resident) of 
Africa, the Democrats came out with a demand for the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. For that they 
can be forgiven much. 


Cats and Kings 
RITERS of comic operas have recently discovered 
that one of the most ridiculous things in this coun- 
try is its government. In making this discovery, they 
lag behind the newspaper correspondents at Washington 
by five years and more. Gentlemen in dusters, and gentle- 
men in shirt sleeves, have long stalked the Capitol and 
its environments, and there has been no closed season for 
officeholders since the first accession of Calvin Coolidge. 

Only of late, however, have the antics of the great 
and the near-great at Washington been set forth on the 
comic-opera stage for the delectation of the public. To 
judge from the box-office returns, this innovation is ex- 
ceedingly popular, especially in the metropolis, for like 
the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus, New Yorkers laugh 
very easily. 

There is something fresh and healthful in this transla- 
tion of official Washington to the stage. Most Americans 
probably feel that government in this country would be 
a gigantic joke, were it not a grim tragedy; and if govern- 
ment can afford any possibilities for laughter, they pro- 
pose to take immediate advantage of them. After all, it 
is better to laugh than to use dynamite; and in face of 
some of the pathetic ineptitudes recently perpetrated at 
Washington, one must either smile or fling a bomb. 

But these reflections do not get to the root of the 
phenomenon. The truth is that your average American 
has no particular fault to find with the Government, if 
by that term the Federal and the State Constitutions are 
meant. He probably does not know much about them; 
it is more than probable that he has never read any of 
them; but he has been trained to revere them, if not to 
understand what they are. What he hates, then, is not 
the Constitution, but the disorder which follows upon 
neglect of the Constitution. What he abominates is not 
Congress or legislatures, but venal or stupid members of 
these bodies. What he despises is not municipal authority, 
but city officials who wake up almost every morning to 
find that Santa Claus has brought them a new tin box 
full of gold bonds. 

As is quite obvious, the attitude of this average Ameri- 
can is thoroughly sane and praiseworthy. Every commu- 
nity has its rascals, and no less a philosopher than Aris- 
totle tells us that the rascals will be with us to the end. 
But no community is hopelessly corrupt until rascality is 
made a virtue, and rascals are canonized. Since no effort 
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to purify government will be wholly successful, this aver- 
age American at last decides that until he can find a bet- 
ter way of expressing his opinion, he will manifest his 
disapproval of corruption by laughing at the corrupt. 

He does not take a high moral ground, it must be con- 
fessed. In fact, he all but accepts De Quincey’s moraliz- 
ings on murder. Once the murder has been done, the 
felon laid by the heels, and full indulgence granted our 
moral sensibilities, virtue, said De Quincey, may claim 
its reward. The murder, as a murder, one may not ap- 
prove; but the connoisseur may be permitted to exclaim 
in admiration of the technical details of the doing of it. 
Still, not even the strictest virtue need fear the peril of 
falling into the sin of speaking disrespectfully of the 
rulers of the land. In this country, we have no rulers, 
being governed not by men, but by law. 

Should the servants of the people fail to administer 
the functions entrusted to them, let us remove them or 
laugh at them. Quite often, the first is wholly impossible. 
But until the skies grow considerably darker, it is lawful 
for us to sit before kings with a Cheshire smile upon our 
countenances. 


Father Dunn 
WO months ago, a priest who had served as an as- 
sistant in a large city parish, died in Brooklyn. After 
lus death, two bankbooks were found in his desk. One 
showed a credit for $17.70, the other for $1.92. In these 
days, characterized, as Pius XI has written, by greed for 
power and lust for gold, a detail like that strikes deep. 

Father Edward C. Dunn was forty-two years old. 
He was not a preacher, his friends tell us, and he was 
not a learned man. He was simply a genuinely good 
man, an earnest priest, loved and honored by all in the 
parish. He worked hard to the end. On Thursday night, 
on peremptory orders from the physician, he went to a 
hospital. One week later, early in the morning of the 
first Friday in May, he died in the peace of God. 

We cannot admit that Father Dunn was not a preacher. 
His whole life was a moving exhortation to follow Christ. 
He may not have been a learned man, but he had wisdom, 
and learning to wisdom is as base metal to much fine gold. 
Men like him do far more to spread the Kingdom of 
God than learning that is bound in books, and eloquence 
that is confined to the pulpit. For they actually live the 
life that others may only talk or write about, and ex- 
ample is more powerful than the spoken or the written 
word. They are of infinitely more worth than a whole 
chamber of statesmen, for a country’s only real leaders 
are men and women who by example can teach this be- 
sotted world to practice humility and to love poverty. 

Father Dunn never thought of writing an autohi- 
ography, but his bankbooks did it for him. At least, 
they penned one of the finest chapters of a book that was 
not written, but lived. He worked hard all his life, and 
was loved by many, and when he died he did not have 
enough money to pay for the humblest of funerals. We 
shall not get back on the road to true prosperity until 
we have learned to envy and to emulate the life and death 
of men like Father Dunn. 
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Broad Minds Breed Indifference 


JEROME BLAKE 


newspaper serving an industrial community | hap- 

pen to know rather well, a third-class city of some 
10,000 souls. It is part of the program for an annual 
affair of the lone high school, a public school supported 
by taxpayers (of whom almost one-half are professing 
Catholics). Many Catholic children are numbered in the 
graduating class every year. They, together with their 
fond parents, sheepishly sit in at the “ service” because 
—‘‘ well, it’s part of Commencement, ain’t it? An’ o’ 


, \HE interesting bit below is quoted from the weekly 


course you gotta . 


Commencement week activities for the class of approximately 
180 Blank high-school seniors will begin Sunday evening at 8 
o'clock with the annual baccalaureate service in the school audi- 
torium. . . The baccalaureate service will be a union church 
service and all the Protestant ministers of the city will take part 
in the program. The sermon will be delivered by Dr. Space, 
President of Dash college. 

. There will be no service in the Protestant churches 
Sunday evening as this service will take the place of the worship 
in the churches. 

Now, a Protestant stock charge, especially that of some 
Protestant ministers, concerns a certain lack of breadth 
which, they say, marks the Catholic attitude towards civic 
and social affairs. Perhaps. But let’s see if the charge 
holds good in reverse. It may be a boomerang. 

Until two years ago, the annual memorial “ service’ 
for the soldier dead of this little city, although under the 
nominal auspices of the local American Legion post, was 
actually informed and dominated by the ministerial asso- 
ciation. That was the case until 1930 when a Catholic 
member spurred the Legion post on for a try at casting 
loose from the ministerial apron strings. The effort was 
made—but mark how the “broad” mind (ministerial 
version) reacted. 

News of the veteran revolt kicked up such a rumpus, 
what with preacher threats of boycott, to run opposition 
“ shows,” and all, that the surprised and embarrassed 
legionnaires sullenly agreed to the parsons’ wonted par- 
ticipation that year. But immediately afterward the post 
unanimously adopted a resolution barring all ministers, 
as such, from future identification with its Memorial Ex- 
ercises (not “ services ’’). 

So far, so good—but, wait! Chagrined at being balked 
in its attempt to stamp the Legion’s annual patriotic ob- 
servance as a definitely Protestant religious ceremony, the 
ministerial association has been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from Memorial Exercises on each of these two oc- 
casions since 1930. Moreover, its members have severally 
striven to prevent participation therein by their respective 
communicants. And yet these same reverend gentlemen 
quaintly insist on their own “ broad” views, and inces- 
santly clamor for “ more community spirit ”! 

Now let us examine the evidence for mental and spiri- 
tual breadth as these appear in the Protestant clerical at- 
titude towards the public schools of this community. 


’ 


While the ministerial attempt to invest public school 
exercises with Protestant religious forms is one of long 
standing in this community, it has been, until recently, 
prosecuted covertly. Thus, clerical reference to the “* bac- 
calaureate service” has hitherto been carefully tagged 
with the “ non-sectarian” label. (In passing, it may be 
noted that many sectarian gentlemen of the cloth construe 
non-sectarian as pan-sectarian in all of their “ union- 
service’ projects—a construction which operates to ex- 
clude Catholics who are, of course, not sectarian at all.) 
Yes, their attempts on the schools have been covert. But 
elation over apparent success in hoodwinking Catholic 
vigilance last year led them to lift the veil a trifle in the 
public announcement of their relation to the * baccalau- 
reate service.’ This year, however, they threw discretion 
to the winds, and boldly announced the affair for what it 
has always been in fact: a Protestant “union church 
service.” 

Regrettably enough, indifference to—even tacit ap- 
proval of—this and other invasions of Catholic rights has 
appeared, in the past, to flow from the silence of Catholic 
pastors on the subject. But that is changed now. And 
the change was wrought by a strong, straight-thinking 
priest who was assigned to one of the city parishes some 
few years ago. Politely but firmly he has repulsed all 
ministerial attempts to identify him, in his pastoral ca- 
pacity, with Protestant religious usurpations of purely 
secular enterprises. At first blandness marked their ad- 
vances to him. Later, when the rest of the Catholic pas- 
tors awoke to a sense of what was afoot and tardily 
followed his lead, the ministerial invitations grew coldly 
polite, then slightly acid. Today, holding him responsible 
for their ousting from Legion Memorial domination, the 
ministerial association seems determined to show this 
priest_and the rest of the Catholic pastors (now alert) 
that fhe public school is an exclusively pan-Protestant 
institution . . . and what are you going to do about it? 

Enter now the “ broad” Catholic. He it is who boasts 
a two-dimensional mind sans depth, an ethic pliable as 
putty, whose religion is only an embarrassing business 
handicap. Tolerance for him is the amiable acceptance 
of all creedal aberration and eccentricity—provided it 
enhances his own material well-being. Wonderful and 
fearful indeed is the “ broad” Catholic! And why not? 
since, as he himself often declares, he is a “ self-made 
man.” Fond he is, too, of confiding how you too may 
attain to his dizzy height: “Just keep your mind right on 
your job... don’t clutter it up with a lot of useless stuff 
about business and social reform. . . . Let business alone 
and it will work out all right... . You know, you can’t 
mix religion and business. In him vou have a 
formidable obstacle to Protestant comprehension of Cath- 
olic philosophy. 

Nearly every parish in our country, I suppose, has at 
least one “ Prominent Catholic Layman,” a sort of bell- 
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wether whom the rest of the parish regards as guide and 
mentor in matters civic and social. Where he is a man 
of character, intelligent, and informed with the Faith, he 
is a potent force for good in the spiritual life of the par- 
ish, of the community at large. But where he chances to 
be this peculiarly pestiferous thing, the “ broad-minded ” 
Catholic, shrewdly acquisitive, smugly complacent, his 
pernicious influence on his fellow-parishioners is incal- 
culable. Moreover, his non-Catholic fellow-citizens, sens- 
ing only that he is apparently a “ member in good stand- 
ing’ of his church, naturally prefer him for a norm by 
which to gauge “ modern” Catholic approach to their 
own “enlightened” freedom from “ superstition” and 
“ narrowness.” 

But it is in the mushroom-like community, sprung up 
round some industrial plant, that the deplorable effect of 
this “ broad’ type is aggravated. Here the community is 
utterly dependent upon “ The Plant” for its livelihood. 
And be sure that industrial management, keenly aware of 
the strategic value of group leadership complaisant to its 
wishes and aims, unerringly selects the “ broad” one for 
a subordinate but impressively titled berth in “ The 
Plant” organization. 

And make no mistake about his value; to his superiors 
it is immense. You see, being “broad” this worthy 
harbors no silly scruples about a living wage, the rights 
of labor, or any other such “ radical” Encyclical clap- 
trap. No, indeed. He can-be safely depended upon to 
“go along” with “ The Plant” policies in these and like 
matters. 

Well, one such vasty Catholic infests the little city I’ve 
mentioned. We'll call him Mr. Shallo. He is not only 
assistant general superintendent of a unit of the industrial 
organization which is this community’s economic dispen- 
sary but also, by grace of the politically dominant “ Plant,” 
a member of the school board. In these posts his worth 
to both Big Business and the pan-Protestant control move- 
ment is patent enough—or should be. Also, it should be 
apparent that Catholic pastoral efforts to imbue the laity 
with a sense of Catholic principles and their practical 
application are badly hampered by this man of mental 
breadth—and unquestionable economic influence. 

For an instance of this, let us revert to the matter of 
the pan-Protestant “ baccalaureate service.” Since Catho- 
lic graduates are supposed to take part in this “ service,” 
and because your Protestant friends are determined to 
make it Protestant in essence, you as a Catholic, politely 
protest this proposed invasion of your rights, and plead 
for elimination of its religious features. At once you 
raise a Protestant chorus of remonstrance in which you 
are assured that “ Bigotry like this will destroy a precious 
religious atmosphere.” You are advised to “ forget your 
narrow scruples.” “ Why not be broad-minded like Mr. 
Shallo? . . . Be progressive. . . . Get the Community 


as 
You then lay the matter before Mr. Shallo, explaining 
to him, a member of the school board, the impropriety 
of Catholic participation in Protestant religious cere- 
monies—and will he please make formal protest? 
Mr. Shallo emphatically will not. 


“ce 


. . .» Quite impos- 
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sible! ... We must be broad-minded in these things. . . . 
Can’t afford to narrowly insist on our rights. . . . Besides, 
there’s the important business side, you know. ... Simply 
won't do at all. ... Better to just forget it... .” And 
there you are! 

From this point on, if you are hardy enough (and 
economically independent enough) to press your objec- 
tion, you will only learn that you are set down for a 
tiresome, a “ priest-ridden” bigot. Of course, a little 
more Catholicism and less breadth on the part of your 
“ broad-minded ” and “ prominent” layman would have 
given an effectual quietus to this (now successful) sec- 
tarian raid in the long-drawn-out battle to fix in the 
public mind the idea that the public school is a Protestant 
institution. But, “ broadly” speaking, he couldn't be 
bothered. 

And so your “broad” Catholic serenely pursues his 
expansive way; public-school “ baccalaureate services ” 
continue to be Protestant “ union church services’—and 
eventually you are dismayed to perceive that all the Cath- 
olics of the community are “ broad-minded ” to the verge 
of vacuity. And thus that dream of Protestant church 
unionism, The Established Church of America, is ad- 
vanced a long step toward realization. Fantastic, you 
say? By no means. In fact, a national church is the 
more or less definite goal of much public-school “ wel- 
fare”’ work today. 

Habitual Catholic identification with Protestant reli- 
gious forms and ceremonies inevitably sets up confusion 
on all sides as to the meaning and extent of tolerance. 
And just here lurks the danger of permitting influential 
and “ broadminded” Catholics to misrepresent unre- 
proved the Catholic position in social and civic affairs: 
the final results of such laissez-faire must be a generation 
of Catholics “ broad” to the nth power—and approach- 
ing paganism as a limit! 


Horse-Powered Mexican Music 
WALTER ANDERSON 


HE most startling, though assuredly not the most 

significant, revelation in the musical heavens during 
the past season was the performance of “ H.P.”, a “ ballet- 
symphony” by the young Mexican composer, Carlos 
Chavez. This cryptically titled novelty had its world 
premiere in Philadelphia toward the close of the season 
under the aegis of Leopold Stokowski, who generated the 
puissant tonal powers of his Philadelphia Orchestra from 
the pit. The décors and costumes of this mélange of ballet 
and symphony, commenting on the industrial twentieth 
century, were the work of Diego Rivera, Mexico's painter 
of the hour, whose vogue crossed national boundaries 
some years ago. 

Mexico today, like so many Latin-American countries, 
is in the painful process of a cultural renaissance. Indeed, 
it would seem that the erstwhile hegemony of Germany, 
France, and Italy in the world of art (particularly in 
music) collapsed during the silence of the War. England 
came out of the affray with a whole string of young com- 
posers anxious to create, where formerly the nation’s mu- 
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sical propensities took the form of appreciation of the 
great Teutonic and Latin musical streams. For centuries 
she had been a notoriously “ unmusical” country or race, 
and a wealth of psychological findings upon the Briton’s 
consciousness was advanced to explain the phenomena. 
Italy came out of the struggle with a group of young 
men who were charged, because of their intellectual ap- 
proach to music, with doing violence to the lofty tradi- 
tions of the sunny land. The War made as deep a change 
in artistic principles as in economic ones. 

Along with Mexico, many of the countries of South 
America joined the vanguard of modern musical ex- 
pression. Mexico seeks to resuscitate the oft-sung glories 
of its Aztec art, with music to the forefront. Her leading 
musical spokesman is Carlos Chavez. This young com- 
poser—he is now thirty-three—has been evangelizing the 
gospel of musical Mexico for some years now. Chavez 
is no stranger to American students of contemporary 
music. The International Composers’ Guild presented his 
“Three Hexagons” some years ago, and although they 
were of little more than passing interest in the polyglot 
presentations of this society, his works soon appeared in 
the programs of such later proselytes of modern music as 
the League of Composers and the Pan-American Associa- 
tion of Composers. Chavez hails from Mexico City, 
where he conducts the National Symphony Orchestra and 
directs the National Conservatory. 

The works in small form which the aforementioned 
organizations have performed in America have revealed 
Chavez to be not so much the singer of the Mexican soul 
and its revealer to the world, as an accomplished importer 
into Mexico of the latest musical thought in the world’s 
market places. He is, in the vernacular, the biggest in the 
business; and as such Chavez is infinitely more valuable 
to Mexico than to musicians or audiences of other 
countries. 

His work leans heavily on the new orchestral wizardry 
of the Parisianized Russian, Igor Stravinsky; while his 
latest work, the mammoth “ ballet symphony” is deeply 
indebted to the Franco-American, Edgar Varese. In a 
word, Chavez is fascinated—as what young composer isn’t 
today ?—with the isolated aspect of rhythm. Stravinsky, 
save in his latest works, is the great pleader of the cause 
of rhythm. Varése has handed up the tools wherewith 
to exploit rhythm and instrumental timbre in his ex- 
haustive studies of the percussion instruments, which had 
lain dormant since the days of Berlioz. Since the pres- 
entations of Verése’s “Hyperprism,” “ Intégrales,” 
“ Amériques,” etc., there is an amazing growth in the at- 
tention composers pay to the percussion choir. These 
works of this vulcan of sound and intensities went a long 
way to stimulate this interest, but alas, it threatens to be- 
come the hair-shirt of later composers. 

Thus Chavez, in “ H.P.”, offers an orchestra with an 
enlarged percussion section, but the Mexican’s percussive 
scoring lacks organization. It often seems like an ap- 
pendage to his tonal canvas. Still, one would like to guard 
against the dangers of taking a composer to task for 
failing to arrive at a goal which he may not have had in 
mind in his conception of the work. This is the para- 
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mount thorn in any consideration of “ first performances ” 
of modern works, and it has come about by many so- 
cieties devoted to such music, that the works be repeated 
at the conclusion of the concert for those who care to 
remain. Nonetheless, the shadow of Varése haunts the 
Chavez score of “ H.P.”, in its percussion values, despite 
the fact that Chavez introduces such oddly interesting 
percussion instruments from his native plains and moun- 
tains as the marimba (a gourd instrument of swishing 
effects) and the teponaztle (the drum of the native In- 
dians). Another native instrument recruited into the 
modern orchestra by Chavez is the chirimia. 

It is primarily because of these native expressions that 
Chavez’s music recommends itself to American and Euro- 
pean concert goers. This is not to imply that Chavez is 
a mere orchestrator of folk songs; he has sensibility and 
uses it as a strainer of these piquant musical effects. But 
Chavez is essentially a cosmopolitan spirit, and he hymns 
his canticle in “ H.P.” not to the forgotten culture of his 
homeland but to the twentieth-century wedding thereto of 
the hard practicalities, the materialism, of Mexico’s big 
neighbor to the North. 

“H.P.” is a tonal exposition of big business and small 
business: overalled workmen, gas filling stations, bath- 
tubs, a ventilator, and (a tender and melancholy note in 
the production) a huge stock ticker—all these insensible 
symbols of our civilization inform the make-up of the 
orgiastic ballet. Early in the work, for purposes of the 
later satiric contrast, we are lulled with the sight of sailors 
and mermaids in the tropics dancing to guitars and tango- 
ing about, officers forgetting the rigors of the ship’s bridge 
for the relaxations of the deckhands. Pineapples and co- 
coanut trees, once romantic sights of the equator, become 
mere cargo for the economic maws. 

This is all fatally redolent of the experimental work of 
the defunct Groupe des six and Jean Cocteau’s short 
regime, shortly after the War. We have in Chavez’s score 
all those precious qualities of the dada school of music— 
short, abrupt, inconsequential gestures offered as abstemi- 
ous utterances and synthesized highlights. Save for the 
idiomatic complexion which occasionally the work takes 
on, principally by virtue of the native instruments in the 
percussion choir, “H.P.” might conceivably have been 
written by a Swede or an Australian on a cruise in Mexi- 
can waters. The work is sprung from sarcasm, an evasive 
musical quality as has been proved by mildly talented con- 
temporaries in Europe and America. 

“H.P.” is fairly pretentious as entertainment and 
positively insignificant as art. Economics and sociology 
are doubtless the preoccupations of our age, and in the 
current crisis well they might be. It is salutary to see 
artists taking an active interest in the flux about them 
rather than retreating into an ivory tower and bleating a 
dirge as they did in the past. But there is something ter- 
ribly superficial, if not stupidly impertinent, in the major- 
ity of artistic commentaries on America’s malady of the 
spirit. In our midst we have our own very apt,com- 
mentators, such men as the team of Kauffman and Gersh- 
win, getting off without a gesture far superior artistic 
merchandise, such as their current Broadway offering, 
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“Ot Thee I Sing.” Several years ago, when Krenek’s 
jazz opera, “ Jonny Spielt Auf,” was mounted at the 
Metropolitan, one was amazed at the Czech’s effrontery in 
offering this stilted, rococo jazz to the home alley of tin 
pans. At that very hour, just a few blocks up Broadway 
from the opera house, such adventurous spirits in the 
national popular idiom as Willard Robison and Leo Reis- 
man were leading their orchestras through the latest 
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rhythmic and harmonic novelties of their self-sprung 
metier. Is it odd then that public rewards, as measured 
by our gold standard, go out to Gershwin and Robison, 
Kauffman and Reisman, and such masters of the popular 
tempo while the Kreneks and Chavezs betake themselves 
to another flat satire on our civilization? The American 
public shows signs of becoming strangely clairvoyant in 
translating value into box-office terms. 


The Prior and the Pants 


Joun GrsBons 


NLY once, I think, in all my half-century of life, 
O have I ever been manicured; that was in London 

and just after the War when everybody was do- 
ing it, and on that occasion the young lady’s professional 
enthusiasm rather ran away with itself and she gave me 
sc strongly to understand that my hands were a bit of a 
blot on the world’s landscape that never again did I dare 
to try it. You see, then, that I should be totally out of 
place as a man of fashion in an American parlor. 

I have, of course, been shaved in your country, with a 
chair that tipped up at a startling angle when I wasn’t 
expecting it and a Negro gentleman trying hard to clean 
my boots at the same time. And no doubt I could at the 
same time have been manicured with one hand and with 
the other have dictated most important financial messages 
to a stenographer for my friend, Mr. Rockefeller. I’ve 
seen all that sort of thing going on at the talkies. 

Now with us there is nothing especially spectacular 
about the business. You go as a rule into a rather dismal 
room and intimate that you want your hair cutting or 
whatever it is. And then a gloomy man will sulkily mo- 
tion you to sit down in a particular chair and will, when 
he is ready, wrap you firmly round with a large sheet. 
Next he will, so to speak, phreno-analyze the back of your 
head and if he thinks you of the sporting sort will ask 
“if you know anything for the Three-Thirty ’—that’s 
horse-racing—or if he adjudges you of the serious type 
will inquire “ what you think of Mr. Baldwin today ”"— 
that’s politics—and 1 never think anything at all of Mr. 
Baldwin today. I’m a poor conversationalist, I fear. 

Generally, that is, for in the particular case that I am 
thinking of I really could find something to say, and after 
a bit I asked the man if he wasn’t a Frenchman. He was, 
only he was intensely annoyed at his accent betraying 
him, because he’d been so long in England that he thought 
he talked perfectly. Married an English girl and had a 
family and all that, you know. Incidentally, we’d got next 
to no common ground to discuss even in France, because 
all that the ordinary Englishman ever knows is the ex- 
treme North and in the War, which was just the part 
where there were next to no French left. Only when he 
mentioned Pau it did give me a bit of an opening, and 
I asked if he happened to know Lourdes, which is almost 
next door. 

But of course he knew Lourdes; that is, he knew of 
it, and of all the foolish superstition that went on there. 
Now for himself, he was free; a staunch anticlerical, al- 
ways excepting that Madame his wife, the Catholic 





Englishwoman, insisted upon going to Mass and upon the 
children going, too. And he shrugged his shoulders at 
the oddities of the sex. And then we talked just a bit 
more about the War. 

My hair nowadays doesn’t seem to grow as fast as it 
once did, but it does grow and it does want cutting and 
so in another few weeks I was there again. One’s got to 
go somewhere, you know, and besides in a way the man 
rather interested me; or anyway his War stories did. It 
was quite a different angle, you see, from any War that 
the English ever saw. Two years of the old-time military 
service and then one thought that all was finished and one 
came to wealthy England and set up one’s own little busi- 
ness and that was that. And then 1914, and pouff! one 
was back again in another world. With mobilization 
papers from the Consulate and a ticket to over across the 
Channel, and then within days one was fighting. No train- 
ing at all as far as I could make out, and I suppose that 
the old military service was supposed to have done that 
already and apparently no particular equipment or even 
uniforms. Only with it all being fighting and retreating 
and then fighting again till they dropped with fatigue, the 
men wouldn’t mind so much about appearance. And next 
to no rations half the time. 

It all seemed so odd after our own neat and precise 
British Army ways. Now with us, for a man to think of 
dying unless in exactly the proper kit with every button 
properly fastened and properly polished would have been 
a technical crime, and they would probably have court- 
martialed him for it. But then even the French officers 
were all different in their ways. With us, even if my 
officer had been my own brother, I should still have had 
to click my heels and ask the sergeant’s leave to speak 
to him, and then I should have advanced three paces 
properly to my front, and done my speaking standing 
correctly at attention. But these Frenchies hadn’t any 
of that; I’ve seen them, and off parade officers and men 
were almost the same. An untidy way of running a War, 
I call it. Though I suppose it had advantages of a sort 
in those early stages when the War itself was an untidy 
business with no proper trenches and not even proper 
uniforms. Just plain fighting, it seems to have been, with 
those French, that and marching and starving and sleep- 
ing where they lay. 

The luckiest bits, as far as I could make out from my 
little London barber, had been those times when they 
could strike a monastery. Not, of course, that he’d got 
any room for monks or priests, but that a monastery 
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would always do its best for fellow-Frenchmen. He did 
own up so much; just as in common fairness he added 
that in lots of cases the younger monks and Brothers and 
people had got some temporary release from their vows 
and all that and were joining up with the armies. Then, 
apparently, the Abbot or whoever it was would generally 
suspend all the monastery hours and rules, and the soldiers 
would take the monks’ beds, and the monks would sit up 
all night and cook for them and wait on them and all that. 

Very irregular, indeed, it all sounded to my British 
notions, but then I suppose that in France it might be 
different. After all, the men were fighting in their own 
blessed country. Still, it is a very humorous situation if 
you think of it—a half-battalion of worn-out blackguards, 
mostly fiercely anti-God, sleeping in a monastery with 
the pious monks tip-toeing around so as not to wake 
them an unnecessary second too soon. Ces braves, my 
barber called them, with an almost reluctant affection. 

Another funny touch that struck me about his tales 
was the story of the puttees, those things that you wrap 
round your legs, don’t you know. Well, with us they are 
just puttees, and I knew how to adjust my own to a 
fractional inch of the regulation twist; also if I hadn't, 
our police sergeant would have stopped the blessed War 
to show me and I'd have got fourteen days for it. But 
these French, when their authorities suddenly decided on 
puttees and issued so many million pairs of the things, 
just didn’t know what to do with them. Twisted them 
around anyway, so far as I could make out. And then 
naturally they wouldn’t fit properly. Well, I could have 
told them that; you simply can’t take trousers that date 
back to about the Crimean War and then put puttees over 
them. 

And so the Piou-Piou actually started cutting his 
trousers up to fit the new puttee. And when the barber 
told me that bit, I jerked so much with astonishment that 
he nearly cut my chin off. The thing seems inconceivable, 
you know. It’s true that I’ve seen a thousand dollars or 
two of Lewis Gun deliberately tipped into a ditch so as 
to save the trouble of carrying it, but that was in the dark 
and when nobody was looking. But to think of 500 men 
calmly mutilating an official issue of trousers—it simply 
makes one wonder whether those French deserved to 
have a War at all. 

Great snippets they cut out of either side, so the man 
told me, and then with a reduced breadth the puttee of 
course would go round fairly all right. With us it wouldn’t 
have worked for a second, because about three times a day 
we'd be inspected in every imaginable form of dress and 
undress. But then those Frenchies didn’t seem to have 
inspections ; as long as they could march about thirty miles 
a day and then do a bit of fighting at night, that was all 
that their officers appeared to want. And for a time this 
battalion seems to have managed its ridiculously irregu- 
lar War in these totally incorrect and mutilated trousers. 
Even my little barber seemed a bit ashamed of his story; 
I suppose that with living in London so long he has got 
into decent English ways of thinking. 

Retribution, however, was to fall in the end, and after 
weeks and weeks of this game the men were warned of 
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an inspection on the murrow, with some great man com- 
ing down from Paris to look at what was left of the 
crowd and everything was to be comme il faut. Right 
behind the lines they were now—else of course the great 
man wouldn't have been coming down—and billetted in 
the usual monastery. And what to do about it, with 500 
clumsy-handed men and hardly a needle amongst them 
and not a single pair of trousers en régle, as he put it! 

It’s a pity that my barber is so little of a theologian, 
else he might have been able to explain about the particu- 
lar Order of those monks; that they all wore beards was 
all that he could say. Then as a sort of rough return for 
their hosts’ hospitality, he trimmed one or two of those 
beards. I suppose that he’d mentioned that he was a 
barber, and perhaps with the War the monks were a 
bit off their regular routine. Anyway, they seemed 
obliged. 

And then after a bit, one of the monks asked if he'd 
like to trim the beard of the Superior, the Abbot or 
Prior or whoever it was. And so he was taken into a 
little cell where a very old monk was lying, and it was 
pretty obvious that he was dying. And so he was, be- 
cause he said so himself, and all the religious part was 
finished and now he was just waiting. A very human 
sort of Prior he seems to have been, because almost with 
his last few breaths he was wanting to know about the 
War and how his France was faring, and then he ap- 
pears to have been most humanly anxious about the exact 
trimming of that beard. When, he said, a man is going on 
a journey, he wishes to appear of the most correct, and 
my barber accordingly, disapproving of Priors and people 
like that as he was, took all the pains possible over the 
little business. Anticlerical or not, he would be naturally 
anxious, so he put it, for the honor of a fellow-French- 
man. 

Then when it was finished the old Prior seems to have 
thanked him, and was there anything, my son, in which the 
monastery in return might oblige the braves militaires? 
And he doesn’t know, he says, what made him say it, but 
there was a something, and he mentioned the matter of the 
pantaloons. And the Prior, he said, burst out into weak 
laughter and then told him to go to the door and call some 
other monk. And then died. 

And the upshot of it all was the remnant of a half- 
battalion of French soldiers all naked while the entire 
monastery set to work on those trousers with needle and 
cotton, and by the morning when they put the things on 
again, all was of the most correct. And in fact the half- 
battalion was actually complimented by the very spick- 
and-span General from Paris. Mes enfants, he called 
them. 

Now in their army it seems that they’ve got a ridicu- 
lous trick where on the visit of a General any private 
soldier may step out of the ranks and present a petition on 
the end of a bayonet. And this time they did it, with a 
petition to be permitted one little hour’s extension of rest 
in that monastery for a particular purpose. The purpose, 
so my barber said, was that he and all his camarades 
might attend the Mass in the chapel for the soul of the 
departed Prior. Which, seeing that the bulk of them were 
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mauvais sujets without religion and oi the most infidel, 
struck him as humorous. Furthermore, on the way to the 
chapel—they can’t be marched there properly by their 
officers, you know—it seems to have occurred to them to 
have tried to sing some sort of dirge appropriate for the 
occasion. Chantez, le Battaillon! And then very few of 
them knew any proper hymn words. What then did they 
sing? I asked. And it was Partant pour la Syrie, he said, 
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and to me he sounded even years later almost pathetically 
anxious lest it might have been a blasphemy. 

Did I think, he asked, that under the circumstances even 
the Prior might not have been too disapproving of a song, 
militaire yet in its way triste, which after all was meant 
but to honor him? For that old one, he put it, he was a 
brave. My personal impression was that the Prior might 
probably have pardoned the little matter. 


“Dare We Be Different?” 


Francis P. Lesurre, S.J. 


was called to order, in the Palmer House, Chicago, 

and to the 500 assembled delegates the National 
Director, Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J., threw down the 
challenge: * Dare we be different? ’’ That was on Friday 
morning, June 17, and, on June 24, the same challenge 
was thrown to the 1,000 students present for the Fourth 
National High School Sodality Convention. 

To one who saw the boys and girls arrive, there was 
no need of an answer; and as each hour of the conven- 
tions passed the air was resonant with one note, unspoken, 
yes, but thunderously loud; they did not have to dare 
—they were different. 

To have 500 college men and women, and thereafter 
1,000 high-school boys and girls in a public hotel for three 
days each, and to find no least violation of the high 
standards of exemplary conduct laid down to them was a 
proof that they were different. As one newspaper re- 
porter, who read the rules and saw them actually observed 
to the letter, said: “This is news.” 

Yet here was but a cross section of the great, the only 
national, Catholic Youth Movement in the country. Dele- 
gates were there from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
from Sioux City, Denver, and St. Louis across the coun- 
try to New York. The soft modulation of Tampa and 
New Orleans mingled with the crisper talk of Detroit 
and Chicago. 1,500 real, live, lithe American boys and 
girls they were, with one motto: Per Mariam ad Iesum. 

Nor had they come without varied experience and much 
personal sacrifice. 

Here was a group of boys who had crossed the country 
in the caboose of a freight train, using the cattle ranchers’ 
privilege, so as to be able to come, free cost. Here was 
a girl who had two cents in her pocket when she boarded 
the train home. There was a priest with his sodalists who, 
coming a thousand miles by auto, stopped to say Mass en 
route, only to have their locked auto broken into, and 
their grips stolen. 

But though their pocket books were flat, their treasury 
of good works was filled to overflowing. Varied was the 
story told of how these militant young Catholics were 
spreading the “good odor of Jesus Christ” everywhere. 
This group of boys had taken as their Christmas work 
that each Sodalist should bring back to the Church a 
lapsed Catholic—and on Christmas day their gift to their 
Infant King was quite large. Here a group of girls and 
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boys told of a “drive” for their diocesan paper which 
netted 8,003 new subscriptions. Girls from another 
school had distributed Catholic literature, far and wide; 
others were managing Catholic pamphlet racks in railroad 
stations. Other boys and girls taught Catechism; other 
some did Braille work for the blind. Some had debating 
teams, others gave public talks on Catholic subjects. 
Some, at Christmas time, had gathered truck loads of 
clothing ; others had carried every month the St. Vincent 
de Paul allowance checks to the poor. 

Nor was it sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. The 
Sodalists themselves stressed and re-stressed the ideal of 
personal holiness as the root and source of all strength. 
Theirs is a fighting Catholicism but it is a humble Cath- 
olicism, accepting the privileges of their Faith and rec- 
ognizing that, stamping them as “ different’ from the 
pagan world around them, it places definite obligations 
upon them. It is the cheerful acceptance of these obliga- 
tions that makes them markedly different. 

That they were hungry for the things of God, was 
everywhere in evidence, yet at times it came almost as a 
slap in the face, startling the older folk into sharp atten- 
tion. “ Are you boys and girls talked to too much about 
Religious vocations?” asked the chairman. The answer: 
a light “ yes,” followed by a crashing “ no,” wherein the 
deep basso of the boys drowned out their sister-Sodalists. 
(And yet it is often thought that priests and Sisters 
hadger and bother the young about Religious vocation!) 
To hear them recite the Missa Recitata and to see their 
devotion as they received Holy Communion, at the Mass 
said in the grand ballroom of the hotel Saturday and Sun- 
day of each Convention, made one conscious that their 
faith was a vital thing to them. 

That it was worked into the very warp and woof of 
their lives stood out clearly as the boys and girls chatted 
together in the corridors and elevators, or danced blithely 
vet decorously when the day’s strenuous labors were over. 
They were no weaklings, but strong, red-blooded Ameri- 
can boys and girls who are living vibrant lives, and happy 
ones, too, because their hearts are pure. Anyone who 
has misgivings about the capabilities of our youth in the 
ways of holiness would have had all doubts scattered if 
he had tarried a while at these Conventions. 

The spiritual element in the Sodality was again stressed 
in the four-day meeting of Men Directors, June 20-23. 
Over sixty were present; priests and Brothers from 
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various Religious Orders and the secular clergy. In a 
straightforward, practical way, these men-of-the-front- 
line-trenches threshed out many a question bearing on the 
spiritual lives of the young. At the very start of the first 
meeting on Monday morning, a discussion arose on mental 
prayer for the Sodalist. Fathers Francis Deglmann, S.J. 
(Omaha), Louis Mulry, S.J., (New Orleans), A. V. 
Mitchell, S.M. (Kirkwood), gave proof from their own 
dealings with the boys that mental prayer was not a mere 
possibility but a fact. All present stressed the need for 
spiritual guidance for the boys. The problems and dif- 
ficulties therein involved and encountered were brought 
out into the open and discussed with unusual frankness. 
The unanimous verdict of all present at these Directors’ 
meetings was that they were unusually profitable and a 
petition was drafted to call another similar meeting next 
year. 

The Most Reverend members of the American Hier- 
archy, too, have been pleased to sanction, bless and fur- 
ther the movement. Their written commendations were 
laid before the Sodalists in their program of the Conven- 
tions, and these commendations come from Sees through- 
out the States. 

It is clear that the Catholic Youth Movement in America 
carried on by and through the Sodalities has passed well 
beyond the experimental stage. It is a fact. It is throb- 
bing with life, and big with possibilities to which none 
who know it would dare set any bounds. Through its 
fourfold committees—Eucharistic, Our Lady’s, Apostolic 
Work, and Catholic Truth—it provides an outlet to youth’s 
energy along every line of Catholic activity: from the 
Holy Hour and more hurried “ visits,” to parish-census 
taking; from reciting the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin to studying the trends of State and Federal legis- 
lation; from hospital visiting and relief work to Catholic- 
Evidence-Guild lectures. 

The secret? Unbounded confidence in our boys and 
girls, and in their native goodness, and in their capabili- 
ties, with God’s grace, to do and dare all things for God. 
This confidence is the keynote to Father Lord’s tre- 
mendous hold on the youth of America. He believes in 
them. He trusts them. “ We who love you” came from 
his heart as he bade them farewell, at the end of the con- 
vention. And then, when as chairman he asked for a 
vote on the motion to adjourn until 1934, the banquet 
hall shook with “ No!” And we older folk looked on, and 
our answer, too, was “ No.” 


JOY 
Each flower paints the map of summer 
In colors bright and gay; 
Each singing bird spills golden notes 
Along his winging way. 


The wild jack-rabbit skims the grass 
With rhythmed strides and strong; 
His flight the very picture of 
Creation’s morning-song. 


Thus do the flower, the bird, the hare 
Achieve their destined goal; 
’Tis only man who keeps, by sin, 
God’s rapture from his soul. 
J. Corson MILter. 
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Back of Business 


OW far we are still from the depression bottom, 
from the upward curve, and from better times, is 
indicated by the fact that the outstanding meaning—name- 
ly, that this depression involves a human and not an 
economic problem—is not even grasped today by those 
that make, or stand for, public opinion. Where is there 
an economic problem in stock speculation? Where is the 
economic reason behind the rise (from 1921 to 1929) 
of real wages of thirteen per cent, of returns to indus- 
trialists of seventy-two per cent, and of dividends on 
stocks of 256 per cent? Is economics to account for the 
tremendous credit expansion in the pre-crash period? O: 
for overproduction? Of course not. Only human nature, 
reckless rivalry, graceless greed, can be held responsible. 
Is it not clear, then, that our human attitude toward 
our present plight must be radically different from the 
one we held three years ago, that we must accuse instead 
of defend, criticize instead of praise, and admit faults 
rather than stubbornly insist? Yet editorials and fea- 
ture articles in leading daily newspapers do not miss any 
opportunity to point out that in 1922-25 the railways car- 
ried fewer tons of freight than they did in 1928-31, that 
steel production was 10,000,000 tons less, and automobiles 
were a million less, and so on. 

Aside from the fact that the comparison would be in- 
finitely worse for the depression years 1930 and 1931, the 
argument itself is as sound as the story of the penny 
which, if saved from the birth of Jesus Christ, at four 
per cent (cumulative) compound interest would be worth 
more than a gold ball with a diameter equal to the earth’s 
orbit. While in economic theory the truth of this penny 
fortune can be proven as incontestably as the fact that 
this nation is today so much better off than fifty or a 
hundred years ago, in reality both demonstrations are 
equally wrong since they ignore the human factor under- 
lying the economic theory. No savings, bearing interest, 
can be kept securely intact for more than, say, ten years. 
And no matter how much more we have today, it is a poor 
standard if one-third are without steady income. 

It is, therefore, decidedly wrong to dig up past achieve- 
ments in order to show how nicely we are still doing in 
spite of all. There is only one true indicator, and that is 
progress. By this standard we are not making out so well, 
notwithstanding the car loadings and amount of advertis- 
ing. In the way of purchasing power we are back to 1913; 
in the way of progress, of welfare for the people, of 
economic planning, of social responsibility, of mastering 
the machines, of controlling credit reservoirs, we are back 
to 1900. And we will not admit it. 

The papers that make (or unmake) public opinion 
cling to their figures, and try to explain economic phe- 
nomena which are lifeless and bloodless without the hu- 
man endeavor behind it. The retrogressive movement of 
business started exactly three years ago because of hu- 
man mistakes. Since then we have made exactly as much 
progress as we have corrected our prosperity views and 
self-petting attitude on the marvellous achievements of 
times past. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Education 


The Convention at Cincinnati 
AsHBY TURNER LEE 


FTER a mighty struggle between inclination and 
duty, | bought a ticket for Cincinnati instead of for 
Chicago, and I do not regret my choice. Parades around 
the hall at six in the morning, and other quaint customs 
which Democrats adopt when herded together, do not ap- 
peal to me. At Cincinnati, there was a convention, but no 
parades, and if in the throngs which gathered in Music 
Hall any Democrats were lurking, no slighting references 
were made to or of them. For this was the Convention 
of the National Catholic Education Association, and in it 
partisanship had no place. 

As I took my place on one of the rear benches, (my 
customary location) I began to feel myself a patriarch. 
In or about the year 1915 I began to attend this Conven- 
tion, and since that time I have traveled, in the capacity 
of an interested spectator, to some sixteen of these gather- 
ings. It is the privilege of the old to nod from time to 
time, even in the presence of eloquence and learning, and 
as the eyes drooped, I recalled the giants of another day 
who worked and planned for the interests of Catholic 
education, and are now with God. But they have suc- 
cessors, eager young men and women who undertake 
burdens gladly, and fear nothing. The hand of God is not 
shortened ; else the Catholic school would have perished 
long ago. 

No one could have listened to the scholarly addresses 
of the Archbishop of Cincinnati, of the Bishop of Coving- 
ton, the President General of the Association, and of Dr. 
George Johnson, its Secretary General, without realizing 
anew the tremendous value of the offering we make our 
fellow-citizens in our schools. We give the country a 
sorely needed remedy. Over and over again at this Con- 
vention principles were stressed, old indeed, although 
presented with fresh pertinence and vigor, which our fel- 
low-citizens seem to have forgotten utterly. The maunder- 
ings of the National Education Association, meeting at the 
same time at Atlantic City, furnish a startling contrast 
to the papers and addresses heard by the delegates at 
Cincinnati. The N. E. A. is certain of one thing only— 
that the schools need more money. The real purpose of 
education seems to escape this motley group. The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association does not minimize 
the fact that in the present state of society, money is a 
necessary thing, but it has never adopted the view that it 
is the one thing necessary in education. It is not dollars 
that make a school, but men. 

When will Americans learn that simple fact, and in- 
stead of urging the State to build more schools, reform 
the schools they have, so that these can really contribute 
to the common welfare? “It is no part of the normal 
function of the State to teach,” said Dr. Johnson, quot- 
ing from a pronouncement on education issued some years 
ago by the Bishops in England. When parents are set 
aside for State officials, supported by the public at large, 
and teaching, contrary to fundamental American princi- 
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ples, is reserved to the State, we have that monster which 
in the United States passes for education. 

The value of the conventions which the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association has been holding since the 
dawn of the century cannot easily be overestimated. Year 
after year, they give public testimony to the worth and 
necessity of true education, so that today, the Associa- 
tion has become a powerful influence in support of the 
school in which religion plays its proper part. Its be- 
ginnings were humble, but its growth has been solid and 
steady, and it now embraces sections or departments which 
cover the entire field of education. The papers read at the 
secondary and the parish-school departments this year 
were unusually good. Particularly noteworthy was the 
paper by the Rev. John M. Wolfe, S.T.D., Ph.D., of 
Dubuque, on the problem child. 

Yet as I look back over the years during which I have 
known the Association, and esteemed its work, I ask my- 
self whether some of its departments have attained the 
maturity which their importance demands. If I may 
venture a criticism, 1 should say that, ia my judgment, 
the college department which includes, I have always sup- 
posed, our universities as well, has hardly kept pace with 
the general progress of the Association. The impression 
has been gaining ground for some years, if I may judge 
from sentiments expressed by many delegates, that this 
department has failed to enlist the cooperation of a num- 
ber of our most valued collegiate institutions. 

Scanning the college department in the 1932 program, 
I looked in vain for Georgetown, our oldest college, and 
for St. Louis, the oldest Catholic school west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Where, too, was the Catholic University on this 
program? Where were Notre Dame and Creighton, Day- 
ton and DePaul, Fordham, Detroit, and Duquesne, Spring 
Hill, in the South, and Santa Clara, in the Far West? 
These schools have served their communities well, one 
for 143 years, another since 1818, a third for two years 
beyond a century ; and all for more than fifty years. They 
are situated in the East, the West, the South, regions 
which they know and represent. Is not Boston, too, a 
college of distinction? As for Holy Cross, a glance at 
the roster of her alumni will tell a story of long and 
fruitful service in the cause of Church and State. Sure- 
ly, it cannot be thought that, with their learned facul- 
ties, their laboratories and their libraries, their depart- 
ments covering a wide section in the field of human learn- 
ing, and their record of invaluable work in the past, 
these colleges and universities are no longer interested in 
the needs and the possibilities of higher Catholic edu- 
cation. 

There may be good reason for their absence from the 
program, and for the absence of some of them for many 
years. But I do not know what the reason may be. 

I have been told, however, on what I deem good author- 
ity, that within the last ten years the Religious Orders of 
men engaged in teaching, have begun to call educational 
conventions of their own. These Orders, or some of them, 
have appointed committees to study various phases of 
higher education, and to devise plans whereby more of 
their members may be prepared to specialize, and to take 
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the doctorate in the subjects they are to teach. One com- 
mittee in particular has made a survey of graduate studies 
which is admirable in its comprehensiveness and practi- 
cality. Should this committee succeed in putting its rec- 
commendations into effect, some of the most vexing activi- 
ties of the non-Catholic standardizing agencies will be 
ended. 

Does this intramural energy mean that our larger col- 
leges and universities, feeling that the National Catholic 
Educational Association has nothing to offer them, are 
gradually withdrawing? Whatever the reason, their ab- 
sence from this, and other conventions of the Associa- 
tion, has been commented upon by many of the delegates. 

It would be deplorable were this attitude to become 
fixed. If the Association can give them nothing, perhaps 
they have something to give the Association. From the 
kindergarten to the university, education is, or should be, 
a unified whole, and nothing is to be gained, while much 
can be lost, by lack of close cooperation between all the 
constituent units. The parish schools, the high schools, 
diocesan and private, and the colleges, together with the 
universities and their professional schools, under what- 
ever approved control they may be administered, do not 
exist for any local or petty reason, but simply as parts 
of that great monument to the glory of God—Catholic 
education. 

That the Association has grown too large for easy ad- 
ministration is quite possible. Compared with the small 
college and university registration of 1900, Catholic higher 
education in 1932 is a giant. Many of the conventions 
prior to 1918 were of the round-table type; today the 
convention must find room for thousands. While inevit- 
able, a room crowded with delegates tugging at their 
leashes, is not conducive to calm thinking on academic 
problems. 

The superintendents’ section of the parish-school de- 
partment still joins the Association at the annual con- 
vention, but some years ago, it began to meet shortly 
after Easter at the Catholic University. A similar ar- 
rangement might have the effect of interesting more of 
the colleges and universities by showing them the value 
of a common discussion of difficulties and possibilities 
which are common to all. We must hang together, or, 
in the words of July 4, 1776, we shall hang separately. 





SAVING YOU THREE 
Why won't you die, old thoughts, old loves, old dreams ? 
In truth, you’ve lingered longer than beseems 
Unwanted things.—Beneath that cypress tree, 
Shadowed and dark, you cling relentlessly ; 
My garden fair would be—saving you three! 


I’ve placed tall plants about you, lest the sun 

Should reach and warm your roots, and so that none 
May ever see you—yet you grow each day, 

To stretch out cruel arms across my way; 
They clutch my heart—and I, unwilling, stay. 


The pitying weeds have tried to strangle you, 
To no avail—you only thrive anew; 
Unquenched the thirst no moisture e’er redeems— 
Yet stay—upon your leaves a teardrop gleams— 
Why won't you die, old thoughts, old loves, old dreams? 
Etren Sr. James. 
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Sociology 
The Evening of Life 


EUGENE J. CRAWFORD 





O me there appear to be only two tasks more repul- 

sive and exhausting than the care of the indigent 
aged. These two are the care of cancerous and leprous 
patients. The drudgery of caring for the mentally 
afflicted is on a par with assuaging the ills of old age, 
for senile dementia and mild forms of paranoia are com- 
mon among the victims of the years. 

The Sisters who take the place of mothers in our 
homes for orphans forget their worries and labors amid 
the charm of innocent childhood. But the aureole of 
romance and attractiveness has long fled from the old 
and decrepit, beaten by the heats and the burdens of a 
long life. There remain only querulous tempers, foolish 
minds, and bodies approaching dissolution. There is no 
need to go into detail about the repulsive humiliations the 
Sisters daily undergo in an attempt to keep their charges 
even passably clean. The eagerness with which sons or 
daughters dispatch their helpless old parents to the care 
of these good women of God is an eloquent testimony 
that only the charity of Christ can cope with the problem. 

When the chaplain goes through the rooms of a Home 
for the Aged carrying our Lord to solace the lonely hearts 
of these least brethren, he is reminded of the throngs who 
crowded about the gentle Messias when He went through 
the hill country of Palestine doing good. The same 
stamp of misery is upon these faces, care-worn and help- 
less; the same lack-lustre eyes stare at Him; the same 
bodies are bowed and crippled; and the same trembling 
voices are raised in appeals for mercy. “ Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me!” re-echoes through the ages 
in the form of quaint expressions learned in childhood in 
Ireland or Germany or in almost in any land on the 
globe. 

The poor old folk realize that the Church is the only 
agency which can give peace to their souls. In their 
miserable neglect (for the proverbial callous indifference 
of their children is only too frequent) they turn to Mass 
and prayer and the Sacraments. Many limp daily to 
Mass and Holy Communion; and the bed-ridden receive 
frequently. When the bell rings for Benediction a 
long straggling line may be seen slowly wending its way 
to the chapel; and often during the day two or three steal 
away for a little chat with the Friend of the lonely. The 
delicate, captivating charity of Christ gently places in 
their path many opportunities for refreshment of soul; 
some are led by means of it to a more fervent practice 
of religion, and some are led back to a practice of the 
Faith after many, many vears of wandering far from 
their Father’s home. 

There is, therefore, an underlying peace and content- 
ment amid the necessary austerities of their final days; 
and this spirit of joy crops out in unexpectedly humorous 
situations. To one with an observant eye, there is some- 
thing gently laughable in seeing the old men hobble to 
the cellar to smoke in exile, while they settle the problems 
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of the world; or to watch an old reprobate dusting up the 
road to the local speakeasy ; or to listen to the ancient who 
tells every visitor that he hasn’t had a crust of bread to 
eat for three days; or to smile at the veteran musician who 
grabs his accordion and goes wheezily through his reper- 
toire when a visitor glances his way; or, again, to watch 
two of the old ladies engage in a hair-pulling match; and 
finally, what is more deliciously humorous than the spec- 
tacle of an ardent wooer of Lady Nicotine refusing to 
stay sick in bed when he discovers that he cannot smoke 
therein ? 

Often the chaplain must hold court. He becomes used 
to hearing complaints about the alleged neglect of the 
Sisters, and the abuse heaped upon the innocent head of 
Mrs. Murphy by Mrs. Schmalzgruber. Old age appears 
to be anti-social. Most of the old folk wander about dur- 
ing the day, avoiding contact with one another ; when they 
do meet and talk, the ¢éte-d-téte frequently ends in a 
quarrel. Then the contestants complain to the chaplain as 
to a final court of appeals. A saving sense of humor is 
necessary if he would judge the cases correctly and pa- 
tiently. Fortunately, it is usually necessary only to assure 
the complainants that the matter will be looked into. Then 
they leave in peace, and forget about the affair before the 
sun goes down on their anger. 

The problem of supporting a Home for the Aged is a 
grave one for the Sisters. As a rule they prefer not to 
have State aid, because of the restrictions that go with 
the aid. These restrictions, referring to types of buildings 
and hygienic conditions, are usually sound and based on 
good medical experience, but the cost of following them 
is often beyond the capacity of the slender purse of the 
Community which is harassed by demands from all quar- 
ters. A few of the old people pay board; and an occa- 
sional small legacy is received. Sometimes patients arrive 
with a few hundred dollars, which they give to the Sis- 
ters in return for support for life, and then proceed to 
live for twenty-one years or more. For the most part, 
however, the arrivals are absolutely penniless. St. Joseph 
is the great provider, and he performs the task well, for 
somehow or other, each month the bills are paid. 

The growing system of State pensions for the aged has 
not as yet emptied our homes for those helpless with the 
weight of years. Only certain classes, those over a stated 
age, or without children to support them, etc., can obtain 
the pension. The recipients are granted sums ranging 
from fifteen to forty-five dollars per month, which are 
patently not sufficient for their sustenance. It must be 
remembered that most of those receiving the pension are 
physically or mentally incapable of working; or if per- 
chance they could work, who would employ them in these 
parlous times when an army of 9,000,000 wanders about 
the country seeking employment? Again, most of the 


aged are in acute need of hospital care which the inade- 
quate pension is incapable of securing for them. 

One wonders with regret whether the pension allot- 
ments will survive the strain of the appalling stress we 
are passing through. It would be sad if the system should 
collapse, for the movement is in the right direction. It 
is obviously more humane to give our aged enough to live 
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at home than to support them in institutions amid a crowd 
of querulous strangers. 

At present the Homes for the Aged are crowded to the 
doors. Every nook and cranny is used to provide a bed. 
Thus the fire-hazard is enormously increased, but what 
would you? An overcrowded institution is a better 
resting place than a gutter. A waiting list of applicants 
is on file in the Sister Superior’s office in practically every 
refuge. When an inmate dies, his place is immediately 
taken by the next in line. 

The Angel of Death is a frequent visitor. Out of a 
hundred persons, one dies every three weeks. March ap- 
pears to be the month of most frequent mortality ; winter 
saps the energy of the worn-out constitutions. The chap- 
lain learns from experience that it is best to anoint at the 
first evidence of even slight indisposition, for usually two 
or three days of sickness mean death. Despite the great- 
est care, occasionally one slips through the portals of 
eternity without the consolation of the last Sacraments. 
Some go to bed at night apparently well, and their dead 
bodies are discovered in the morning; they quietly flicker 
out like a candle reaching the end of its wick. 

At times relatives take charge of the burial, often with 
a sense of embarrassment lest the neighbors discover 
that they possessed such a plebeian relative. Often as 
not, the Sisters have to bury the poor old body in their 
burial ground to save it from a pauper’s grave. It is 
sweet to see the charity of Christ pursue the soul into 
eternity with requiem Mass and final benediction. 

Ah, those women of God! A glorious band of humble, 
refined women living the lives of drudges for no earthly 
reward. In our times, rotten with greed and lust, they 
stand out as paragons of unselfish heroism. They may 
vary in age and talents and education, but each of them 
has a ready laughter and a spirit of joy, a bubbling over 
of that which the world does not possess—the charity of 
Christ. They would be the first to acknowledge that they 
are far from the perfection of their Divine Spouse, but 
surely as He looks into their pure and courageous hearts 
He must see at least a dim mirroring of that Love which 
drove Him to die for His least brethren. 

The old people see it, too. With eyes dimmed with the 
sorrow of years, they gaze wistfully at the Sisters, and 
they are consoled by their loving kindness. Their hearts 
are lifted up, somewhat as the hearts of the two disciples 
on the road to Emmaus. “ Stay with us, Master, because 
it is towards evening, and the day is now far spent.” 


AN OPEN WINDOW 
I love you for the beauty you have shown me, 
The music I have heard when you were near, 
The lingering undertones that haunt your presence, 
The harmonies you taught me first to hear. 


An hour with you is like an open window 
Above the mountains, looking to the sea; 

The warmth of sunlight on the far-flung valleys, 
The silver hush of star light on the lea. 


And though, too soon, the magic hour is ended, 
The glamor does not fade, the music cease; 
The beauty you have shown me lingers always; 
The harmonies you taught me, bring me peace. 
Marieé ANTOINETTE dE Router. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HEN I happened to call, early in the week, upon 

Doctor Windsor, Principal of the Broadview High 
School, I was oblivious to the fact that he and his staff 
were in the last throes of preparation for the annual 
Commencement. I was recalled to this by the strains of 
‘“ America” which the high-school orchestra was evidently 
practising for the hundredth time, set to some peculiar 
variations which the Principal, who is an enthusiastic mu- 
sician, had arranged for his amateurs. 

Dr. Windsor brushed all his cares aside, however, and 
peered at me with sly glee over his spectacles when I in- 
formed him that I was a contributor, though but an 
erratic one, to a well-known Catholic Review. “As a 
reader of America, Sir,” he remarked, “I believe that 
that periodical should take cognizance of the fact that 
this year is the hundredth anniversary of the great na- 
tional anthem, which you hear our orchestra so gallantly 
rendering. The famous composer Beethoven so loved that 
melody, if I am not mistaken, that he introduced varia- 
tions for it into one of his compositions ; so I am not alone 
in the field.” 

“ What is your authority for the centennial?” I asked. 

From his shelves, the Principal took a bound volume 
of the Literary Digest and reminded me of the passage 
on that subject in the issue for July 5, 1930: 

The fires of contreversy have raged freely around claims of 
authorship of this dignified and simple air, but the chances are 
that it was, like many others, traditional and adopted by several 
composers, with modifications in each case. 

About 1616 Dr. John Bull, Doctor of Musique, and organist to 
James I, gives us the earliest form known, but in the guise of 
a galliard or dance measure, which sounds strange to ears of 
1930. In 1754, J. C. Smith, a musician, had been asked by a 
Capt. Henry Carey to assist him in the arrangement of words 
and music of the same air. 

It was a time when the rebellion of the Pretender gave point 
to the request to the Almighty to save the King from being 
driven from his throne. 

' However, in 1832, Dr. S. F. Smith joined the present words 
to the air which we all know and sing as “ America” and the 
British as “God Save the King.” 

“T remember that passage,” I replied, “ because curi- 
osity impelled me to look up about Dr. John Bull in the 
British ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’——.” 

“And you found,” interrupted the Principal, taking 
down the Dictionary from behind his desk, “that it is 
very uncertain whether Dr. Bull had anything to do with 
it. The story goes back only to the musician Richard Clark 
(1780-1856), who in 1822 ‘started the still undecided 
controversy as to the authorship of “ God Save the King ” 
by publishing a pamphlet on the subject, in which he at- 
tributed it—with more power of invention than critical 
acumen—to the Elizabethan composer, John Bull.’ 

“ However, the simplest and sweetest airs are apt to 
be the oldest; and Dr. Bull may well have got hold of it 
in one form or another. Bull must have been a great fel- 
low. It was he who by his feat in adding forty more parts 
to an already forty-part composition made a famous mu- 
sician swear ‘ by the great God that he that added those 
forty parts must either be the devil or Dr. Bull.’ His 
biographer, Wood, believed that his sudden and unex- 
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plained departure from England for the Low Countries 
was due to his ‘ being possessed with many crotchets, as 
many musicians are.’ And our friend the Dictionary says 
that ‘ whatever may have been the actual reason for Bull’s 
flight, there can be no doubt that, like his contemporary 
William Byrd, he was a Catholic’.” 

“ Bull or no Bull,” I replied, “the year is not passing 
without any reminder. The Rev. Francis W. Doheny, of 
Kilkenny, Ireland, writes to AMERICA to remind us that 
the melody of our anthem-namesake is used as a national 
hymn by Great Britain—and, in a way, by her Domin- 
ions—by Switzerland (with German, French, and Italian 
words) ; by Iceland; and by the Principality of Liechten- 
stein. It was also the national hymn of the German Em- 
pire (Heil Dir im Siegeskranz) until the Revolution of 
1918. Father Doheny appraises the tune as ‘a surging 
blend of stateliness, simplicity, and sweetness.’ Other mel- 
odies, he holds, may surpass it in any one, or two of these 
qualities, but few in all three taken together, and in such 
small compass of the human voice.” 





HE Principal, like most veteran educators, was never 
too busy to philosophize; and the spell of his favor- 
ite melody had him started. 

“T have been making a study of pupils’ excuses,” he 
continued, “with the object of determining just what 
degree of moral sensitiveness they bring with them from 
their homes. Take that lad who passed you as you were 
coming into my office. He came within an ace of missing 
his diploma, merely because of his insistence in alleging 
an excuse for tardiness which I know his parents had 
invented. When I could get his own free statement of 
the case, he came out with the truth. 

“Suppose we pass the same study on to real crimes, 
not mere infringements of school discipline. It will show 
us that a man can have plenty of moral sense, even if he 
does do wrong. In other words, that it is mistake to 
treat criminals indiscriminately as ‘ sick.’ ” 

“Have you been examining criminals to that effect, 
Doctor?” I asked with some curiosity. 

“No. But there is a study on that matter in the 
American Journal of Sociology for July of this year, by 
Carl A. Rosenquist, of the University of Texas. This 
gentleman had 3,240 convicts examined as to their ex- 
cuses for the infringements of the law under which they 
were sentenced, with the purpose of determining how far 
the convict differs from the normal person in moral 
sense.” 

“What did he find out?”’I queried. 

“ That they are pretty much like the rest of us. Says 
Mr. Rosenquist: ‘On the whole, we may conclude that 
if criminality is identical with moral ignorance or obtuse- 
ness very little of it is to be found in the convict popula- 
tion of Texas or in other criminal groups with which this 
one is comparable.’ ” 

“Were the convicts ‘ spoofing ’?” 

“ He doesn’t think so. It was explained to them they 
had nothing to gain or lose by anything they told.” 

“ How about their excuses, then?” 

“ Some acknowledged their lapses; but most of them 
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made excuses. The investigators, says the writer, ‘ were 
struck by the close correlation between the decreasing 


‘number of pleas of guilty and the increasing degree of 


heinousness of the crime.’ The rule appeared to be that 
the more serious a crime the less willingly.does a man 
plead guilty to its commission. Homicide had the banner 
list of excuses, between sixty-five and seventy per cent, 
as well the greatest variety. Contrary to what one might 
guess, the familiar insanity plea occurred but twice in 
858 cases. Curiously enough, hardly any of the Mexican 
convicts urged the plea that they had killed their man in 
order to protect themselves from harm.” 

“Well, what would you judge from his study?” I 
asked. 

“Just what the author observes, that the denials of 
more serious crimes show ‘an excellent understanding of 
the condemnation visited upon those who are guilty of 
such offenses. The disposition to admit guilt in the less 
serious offenses is further evidence of such comprehen- 
sion.’ So that we come back to my good old proposition, 
which is that it is an unsound philosophy to handle wilful, 
educated wrongdoers as if they were mere victims of 
destiny, constitutionally unaware of what they are doing.” 





EAR of taking up more of the good Doctor’s busy 
day unseated me; but he waved me back. 

“Stay,” he cried: “ Like these musical Byrds and 
Bulls, I have my crotchets. And I have another find in 
the way of this moral sense where it was least expected.” 

The January-April, 1932, number of Anthropos, Father 
Schmidt’s learned quarterly, lay upon his desk; and he 
directed my attention to a study therein by Frieda Fligel- 
man, of Paris, entitled “ The Moral Vocabulary of an 
Unwritten Language.” The writer had the happy idea 
to list what she calls the “ moral vocabulary” of an un- 
written African tongue, the Fulani dialect; taking 
“moral” in a very wide sense, as all the words and 
expressions relating to character, good and bad, judgment, 
emotion, etc. The result is an astonishing revelation of 
natural judgments and discriminations in the psychologi- 
cal and moral field. Parallels are found to our finest 
supposedly “ civilized” nuances of language. 

It is difficult to quote, since the words are given, in 
translation, in tabular form. But students of psychology 
could spend profitable hours examining this wealth of 
expressions of “ foresight, warning, flattering, mystifi- 
cation,” etc. 

“Such is the language of primitives,’ remarked the 
Principal ; “ poor children of nature. Yet the wielder of 
such concepts could report equally well on the Lausanne 
Conference, on party caucuses, and on the proceedings 
of certain school boards with regard to history texts. It 
is but a proof that a man’s moral convictions rest on no 
mere ‘convention,’ that their origins, like those of our 
national anthem, go vastly further back then we suspect.” 

“Again pardon my crotchets,” said the Principal as we 


parted. “ Tonight I shall endeavor, as I tune in to the 
great show in Chicago, to ascertain once and for all 
whether to say Joway or Jowuh. Then my education, like 
Henry Adams’, will be completed.” 


THE Piicrimo. 
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Two Women—A Pan American 
Contrast 


E. Francis McDevitt 


I N the last analysis it was the rarest chance that brought 

this article into being. Certainly, it was by no design 
on my part, nor on that of anyone else, that two magazine 
clippings should slip out of a file cryptically marked “ mis- 
cellaneous ” and fall side by side on my desk. That acci- 
dental circumstance led me to a new field of study that 
considerable research had failed to disclose to me. 

I am willing to wager that never before had the names 
of Senorita Gabriela Mistral and Sister M. Madeleva 
appeared within such proximity to each other, for on the” 
clippings were short poems signed by these signal 
poetesses. 

Now Sister Madeleva is an American nun and Gabriela 
Mistral is a non-Catholic Chilean laywoman. They live 
and work on two separate continents, the one in the 
North and the other in the extreme South. Thus, the 
contiguity of their poems on my desk should have meant 
to me merely the disarrangement of a file, but instead 
their juxtaposition suddenly, and seemingly without rea- 
son, appeared most significant. And instead of replacing 
them carefully in their proper envelopes, I held them 
before me for a moment, and then pawed through my 
bookshelves, unearthed other pieces of their work, and 
turned up my lamp. As a result this present writing 
was delivered. 

I had long since immersed myself in their poetry, had 
come to know their every word and image and rhyme. 
But I had never once thought of them at the same time 
or in the same terms. The gulf between them was too 
great; they were separated by vastly more than the arti- 
ficial cleavage called the Panama Canal. 

I had always thought of Gabriela Mistral as a poignant 
poetess, lavishly emotional, evincing a permeating sadness 
with “ apostolic intensity,” but without the peregrinating 
spirit of the apostle; with the contemplativeness of the 
cenobite, but without his purpose; and finally, as a color- 
ful weaver of words, not always economical or original. 
My ideas concerning Sister Madeleva were equally well 
defined. I had known her work to be sententious, boldly 
stroked, movingly profound, admirably disciplined, potent 
in implication, niggard in words, superficially fleshly, and 
infinitely spiritual in inspiration, motive, and content. 

Such contrast was sufficient to justify my failure to 
think of them in terms of any sort of relationship, con- 
trast sufficient to keep them apart forever in the cate- 
gories of my mind and my library. 

But it was a contrast that, with startling inevitability, 
drew them together on my desk and in my thoughts that 
night—a contrast transcending the congenital qualities and 
peculiarities of their work and attaining the proportions 
of an inter-continental anomaly. There lying before me 
I saw it all in a single moment of complete revelation— 
the confining Puritanism of a non-Catholic poetess born 
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and reared in a Catholic country on a Catholic continent, 
and the daring, the seemingly perilously posed, poetic in- 
terpretation of life by a Catholic nun born and bred and 
living in a numerically non-Catholic nation. The contrast 
became more substantial when I realized that these two 
women were outstanding poetesses of their respective 
countries and continents—the one foremost in a land of 
masculine accomplishment and ascendancy and the other 
a Religious whose art has roused widespread attention in 
a nation in which the Religious is regarded as someone 
associated only with the cloister, the classroom and the 
church. 

In noting variations so diverse, so antithetical, any 
aspect of affinity becomes the more arresting. In the 
case of Sister Madeleva and Gabriela Mistral, it is worth 
observing that while both have been writing verse of an 
enduring and signal character, towering above most of 
their contemporaries in technique, poetic freshness, and 
emotional and intellectual substance, neither reflects local 
spirit, customs, or attitudes, nor is identified with any of 
the current artistic or philosophic schools and movements 
in their native lands. Both are nothing, if not individual: 
Gabriela Mistral in her preoccupation with nature and the 
soil, the homely objects of every day use and observation ; 
Sister Madeleva in her proclivity for selecting subjects 
closely associated with humanity and the human tenden- 
cies of the soul. 

Plunging our scalpel deeper into our subjects, it is sur- 
prisingly easy to locate the wellsprings that vitalize and 
give character to the differing elements in their work. At 
these sources we find religious thought a dominating and 
elemental ingredient of the liquid flow of their poesy. 
Here the anomaly becomes persistent, for it is easily dis- 
cernible that the notable poetess of a Catholic country, 
nurtured on a tradition and a spirit exclusively Catholic, 
has been drawing from philosophies and ideals foreign 
to her people, while the nun, a member of a minority 
religious group in the United States stands in the fore- 
front of North American poets through literary produc- 
tions distilled in a Catholicism that is little short of being 
proscribed intellectually in her native land. 

Gabriela Mistral, a woman of the world, for years a 
prominent participant in public feministic movements, a 
teacher in the public schools of her country, has written 
a poetry of intangible and, at times, incongruous, fear, of 
an aversion to humanity, a withdrawal from human crea- 
tures, so that “ the fever of the century with deep unrest, 
consumes ” her powers and drives her back to the soil 
with such relentlessness that her heart cries out in a des- 
perate effort to press close to the earth and become 
merged with that soil and all of its forms, to commingle 
pantheistiscally with the dust, water pitchers, braziers, 
and lamps. Does she not try to agree with the Potter 
that “we are all vessels” and does she not say, in her 
“Prayer for the Nest”: “ Sweet Lord, I for a brother 
make my prayer—the nest, defenseless, innocent and 
fair”? 

Sister Madeleva, enfolded in what is regarded as the 
“imprisoning” habit of the Religious, confined by her 
vocation to the limits of her convent, the classroom and 
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the school, displays a zestful, full-blooded interest in hu- 
manity, in its sins and its virtues, a curiosity for seeking 
out humanity’s fundamentals and folding back its hidden 
mysteries. With a sweet wistfulness, tender resignation, 
and uncritical tolerance of the vagaries and tragedies of 
life, that overwhelm her “ like the blaze of the sun,” the 
poetry of Gabriela Mistral betrays an ingenuous diffidence 
of the life into which she plunged leaving behind her 
beloved mountains, while the nun, within the quiet and 
peace of her convent walls, reaches out toward life, boldly 
lays hold of its forelock, demands an answer and weighs 
the answer in the scales of her own ideals of love and 
Faith ; bares life’s essentials and expresses with intriguing 
artistry a program, dictated to her by her Faith, for meet- 
ing that life with its distress, its tribulations, and its 
cruelty. 

Among the most expressive of Senorita Mistral’s writ- 
ings are her poems dealing with, and dedicated to, child- 
hood. The very vision of children seems to afford her 
a delight she has failed to obtain from a contemplation 
of a world of adults. Her profession as teacher has 
placed her in ecstatic contact with the innocence and 
purity and love which she finds in children and it is with 
almost puerile abandon that she steeps herself in the 
charm and virtues of human immaturity. But even in 
her observations of childhood, the motif of sadness 
creeps in. 

Consider Gabriela Mistral’s devitalizing artistic pan- 
theism, shot through with regret for its own futility, and 
Sister Madeleva’s valiant acceptance of life, her skilful 
and satisfying relating of the spirit and the flesh. 

I referred to a certain pantheistic quality that inheres 
in much of Gabriela Mistral’s work. But we must hesi- 
tate to style her a poetic pantheist precisely because she 
displays so much restlessness—so much dour shunning of 
life and yet so much yearning for it—and such a melange 
of contradictory philosophies that one can only be im- 
pressed by the unstable fluency of the thought streams 
that irrigate her poems. And here it is pertinent to note 
that the prevailing, permeating mood of Gabriela Mistral, 
the poetess, is one of sadness. 

In sharp contrast to all of this, Sister Madeleva, the 
nun, has firmly based her compactly adequate stanzas 
upon a conviction deeply rooted in a hope and trust in, 
and conception of, Christ that renders her art bold and 
confident. This stability, this rudimentary immutability, 
is reflected in the pregnancy of her words, phrases, 
similes, and images. 

I cannot point out too emphatically Gabriela Mistral’s 
delicate, affectionate attachment to the rough, crude things 
of earth and Sister Madeleva’s expansive milieu of hu- 
manity. The nun’s deep regard for the human sector of 
life paradoxically affords her a link by which she is 
affiliated, in a deeply personal manner, with the Divine 
Saviour, the God-man, while Gabriela Mistral communes 
with her God as a ruler, a great lord in the distant 
Heavens. Despite her greater familiarity with the rudi- 
mentary springs of human emotion, Sister Madeleva 
seems to be the greater mystic, for if Gabriela Mistral 
takes refuge in an indirect worship of the Creator through 
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the mediation of her love for the things He created, 
Sister Madeleva makes her relationship immediate and 
personal through her burning love for the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, a Mediator, it is true, but God 
Himself, nevertheless. 

What an admirable medium Gabriela Mistral’s poetry 
could have been for the interpretation in verse of the 
forbidding, dour, and excessively ascetical Puritanism of 
colonial New England—far better than Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry of mystical attainment—and how redolent of Latin 
America the cadenced artistry of Sister Madeleva might 
have been had she been destined to have been born in the 
continent beneath the Southern Cross! 


REVIEWS 


The Life of Venerable Marguerite Bourgeoys, Foundress of 
the Congregation de Notre Dame of Montreal. ANoNy™MoOUS. 


New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.00. 

Marguerite Bourgeoys takes a place among the half-dozen 
greatest women of America. Strong, brave, gentle, lovable, in 
every line of her Christlike character there is a trace of the heroic. 
“ Through her invincible courage, her trials and her travels, Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys may be said to have reproduced in living traits 
the life and methods of the great Apostle, Paul.” Rome has 
recognized her eminent sanctity; writers like Parkman have en- 
thused over her natural virtues. In the wild romance of Villemarie 
she plays a major role. The love of Christ and of souls led her 
into the frozen forests to labor nearly half a century amid the 
hardships and dangers of the frontier. She has the chivalrous 
spirit of Maisonneuve and the self-forgetting zeal of Jeanne Mance 
and, besides, a beauty and a personality all her own. She builds 
for heaven, but also for future generations on earth. It is time 
that a readable biography should be made available for the Ameri- 
can public. But only the pen of a poet could do justice to this 
heroine. The present book may be rated as satisfactory; though 
it is not the book that might have been written. It has not the 
savor of the rich old records. We miss in it the literary touches 
of other writers, who have immortalized the great men and women 
of New France. It may seem a small detail, but the attempt to 
anglicize the more natural French into such hybrid forms as Mr. 
Colbert, Mr. de la Dauversiére, and Sister Bourgeoys is typical of 
the unfortunate failure to reproduce seventeenth-century atmos- 
phere. An evident writing for edification defeats its purpose. 
Still, although Marguerite Bourgeoys deserves a better biography, 
we class this book among the recent books that are worth reading. 

a 





Jason Lee, Prophet of the New Oregon. By Cornetius J. Bros- 

NAN. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

This present book seems to be a doctoral dissertation, probably 
re-worked for publication, and is therefore rather heavy read- 
ing. The author has definitely established the place of Jason Lee 
in the history of Oregon and has sketched the founding of the 
Methodist missions, under the leadership of Lee, in that section. 
Attention is centered almost entirely on the main character and 
on the work of his religious associates and must be said to deal 
with a phase rather than with the history of early Oregon in gen- 
eral. One might question whether Dr. Brosnan is correct in trac- 
ing the cause of the famous Flathead Deputation to St. Louis in 
quest of “ Blackrobes” to contact with the trappers and traders. 
Another view of the matter gives a migratory band of the Iroquois 
credit for inspiring the natives of Oregon to make this journey 
and the subsequent request. At the moment “ Blackrobes” were 
unavailable and the Methodist Mission Society sent out Lee with 
several companions, these were joined later by several bands of 
recruits; but it is surprising that the author has but very little 
mention to make of the work of conversion accomplished by these 
men and women. In the last chapters the story of Lee’s deposi- 
tion as superintendent of the mission and his defense and ex- 
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oneration, are discussed at length. Several appendices are of his- 
torical interest for Northwestern history; one especially which 
treats of the share which Lee had im saving Oregon to the United 
States. The book will be of interest primarily to the student of 
the Northwest. a, Ws 





The Third Spiritual Alphabet. By Fray Francisco De Osuna. 
Translated from the Spanish by a Benepicrine of STANBROOK. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.95. 

This is the first appearance in English of this complete and 
valuable treatise on the life of prayer. It comes highly recom- 
mended from the fact that in its original form it was a favorite 
book of the great St. Teresa of Avila. Indeed, so she herself tells 
us in her life, it would seem to have been the chief guide in leading 
her to the heights of prayer. In this first English edition there is 
an introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.M., a translator's note, 
a dedication and preface by Fray Osuna. The body of the work is 
made up of twenty-three treatises following one another in seem- 
ingly haphazard fashion. A treatise on the need of continual 
vigilance to be practised by a soul desirous of cultivating a life of 
prayer is followed by another on thanksgiving, and by a third on 
detachment. And so the chapters run on with no apparent system 
of arrangement. But all the same, each and every chapter adds 
its contribution to the main theme—the life of interior prayer. A 
very satisfactory index enables the reader to find quickly what 
the author has to say on any given topic. The book abounds in 
comparisons and examples, some of them very quaint, many others 
very happy and to the point. In the introduction Father Cuthbert 
tells us, “ The book does address itself to the beginner. Fray 
Osuna starts out with the principle that contemplative prayer is 
for the many, not for the few. And he is at pains to encourage 
the normal good Catholic to practise it, warning him not to be 
put off by the class of writers and spiritual directors who so 
fence off the prayer of contemplation with warnings and danger 
signals as to discourage all but the most hardy and adventurous 
spiritual.” The book is full of sound spirituality and common sense, 
applicable alike to the beginner and to the advanced in the spiri- 
tual life. The author shows an amazing familiarity with Holy 
Scripture. The translator, besides giving a smoothly reading ver- 
sion of the original, has added much to the interest and value of 
the book by copious foot notes indicating the passages that most 
influenced St. Teresa. The volume will make a distinct addition 
to any religious library. W. M. S. 
Browning: Background and Conflict. By F. R. G. Duckworrn. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. $3.00. 

The tag that first comes to mind at mention of Browning's 
poetry is “obscurity.” Mr. Duckworth, however, finds this ob- 
scurity not so much in the poetry, as in fhe poet. Browning, as a 
psychological specimen, is more devious than the most puzzling 
involution in “ Sordello.” His critics have called him in turn a 
man with a red flag, a noble defender of the faith, and a stodgy 
Victorian. In outward appearance and deportment more an effi- 
cient business-man than a poet, he seemed anxious to dissociate 
his life from his poetry. When asked to explain difficult passages 
of his works, he showed great reluctance in complying and fre- 
quently insisted that all his art was purely dramatic and not to 
be considered as representative of his own opinion. What he 
thought about man’s eternal destiny is doubtful; and, while he is 
generally regarded as the poet of action, he seems at times almost 
a mystic. We know from his letters that he envied his wife's 
ability to express her own self in her poetry—indeed, he promised 
her to do the same for himself, but never kept the promise. Mr. 
Duckworth thinks that he never came to any definite conclusion 
as to the whys and wherefores of life and was so sorely tortured 
by this mental conflict that he had to give up efforts at poetical 
self-analysis and confine himself to dramatic studies of others. 
This book will hardly be read with much profit by those who do 
not know Browning well already. It is valuable rather by reason 
of the questions which it raises, than by any definite conclusions 
offered. The first half is devoted more to the psychology of the 
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poet’s critics than to his own, while in the second part his interior 
conflict is presented from various angles with little attempt made 
at an answer. For those to whom Browning is an old friend it 
may prove a most suggestive study. J. E..F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

History.—The Liberator “ with the face of flame” may be fol- 
lowed across the length and breadth of South America in his 178 
battles; or he may be quietly examined in the privacy of his study. 
The latter is the proposition of “ Bolivar: a Contribution to the 
Study of His Political Ideas” (Pittsburgh Printing Company. 
$3.00), by C. Parra-Perez. Dr. Parra-Perez’ study is translated— 
he admits rather hastily—by N. Andrew N. Cleven. Though the 
author presupposes entire familiarity with Bolivar’s career, even 
the novice in South American history will find abundant interest- 
ing matter. We learn, for instance, of Bolivar’s unique plan of 
official “ censors,” or guardians of the integrity of the State; his 
plan for a Vice President to be appointed, with right of succession, 
by the President; his schemes for public morals; for education, 
etc. His system, which demanded a “ powerful executive power, 
with ample initiative,” was an “example of political eclecticism,” 
combining French doctrinaire and practical Anglo-Saxon features. 
His was the “ first American code which did not establish a State 
religion.” Hence all the more remarkable was his restoration of 
Catholicism in 1828. His restless, curious, practical, yet some- 
times rather morbid mind is revealed by characteristic touches, 
such as the words of General O’Leary, who tells us that the Liber- 
ator “ fatigued lawyers and doctors with questions on professional 
matters, and inquired of the clergy the nature of the most secret 
crimes in their parishioners according to the revelations in the 
confessional.” All the more pathetic, from his very energy and 
brilliance, was the sadness of his last years. His last desire was 
to “yield up my last breath in the arms of my old companions, 
surrounded bv Christian priests of my country and with a crucifix 
in my hands.” 

How Russian history appears to an orthodox Marxist may be 
learned from Prof. M. N. Pokrovsky’s “ History of Russia,” re- 
cently translated into English from the Russian by J. D. Clarkson 
and M. R. M. Griffiths (International Publishers. $3.50). The 
author is Vice-Commissar of Education under the Soviet Govern- 
ment; and has long had a standing as one of Russia’s principal 
historians. Naturally the economic motive is stressed first, last, 
and always; yet the writer’s prepossessions enable him to bring 
out many interesting points in Russia’s social history which were 
neglected by the older historians, who were preoccupied with Rus- 
sia’s glories as a nation. Pokrovsky lays himself most open to 
the criticism of one-sidedness in his treatment of the Russian 
Church, which for him, naturally, is always an agent of autocracy 
or exploitation. Such a simple thing as the distribution of meal 
and salt to the poor by the Pechersky Monastery (page 56) must 
be interpreted in a malign sense. The immense role of the Church, 
notwithstanding all its scandals and its abasement before the civil 
authority, in developing Russian culture is not even hinted at. 
The Church is a mere economic phenomenon: a typical erasure 
passed by the Soviet mind over the records of the past. The story 
of Novgorod and of the decay of the Old Russian towns, and the 
vivid, historically articulate narrative of Peter the Great are two 
of the most distinctive features of the book. 

Catholic students and teachers, particularly those interested in 
Church history, will read with pleasure the two papers that make 
up the March, 1932, issue of Franciscan Studies (Wagner). They 
are reprints from the United States Catholic Historical Society’s 
“ Historical Records and Studies.” The Rev. Donald Shearer, 
O.M. Cap., sketches the active and interesting career of the 
distinguished Cardinal Persico; and the Rev. Norbert H. Muller, 
O.M. Cap., has an equally illuminating and pleasing historical 
study of pioneer Capuchin missionaries in the United States. 





Guidance.—Those interested in the vocational-guidance move- 
ment will find an amount of informative material in the report 
of the Sub-committee on Vocational Guidance of the White 
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House Conference on Child Health and Protection, “ Vocational 
Guidance” (Century. $3.00). Much of it is statistical, biblio- 
graphical, and technical, but an introduction on the principles and 
practice of vocational guidance formulated by committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association will make the volume 
easily understandable even by the non-technician. The vocational- 
guidance movement is today a recognized part of our educational 
system. Catholic schools, of course, have always been interested 
in guiding the future of their charges, though many of them 
have drawn and are drawing on the new movement’s experiments 
and guidings to approach vocational guidance in a more scientific 
way. 

Religious, both men and women, will welcome for meditation 
material and spiritual reading the eight papers that the Rev. 
Alexander J. Cody, S.J., has gathered together under the title 
“ Paths of Peace” (University of San Francisco Press). At the 
same time, their asceticism will make them appeal also to the 
devout laity. There is unction and solidity combined in Father 
Cody’s conferences, and his eight papers cover a wide range of 
matter. He discusses the Crib and the Cross, Our Lady and some 
of the Saints; and always there is point to the discussion. The 
little volume is prepared in the same attractive style as Father 
Cody’s “ Vessels of Election,” and his poems and essays. 

In “The Art of Learning” (McGraw-Hill. $2.50) Walter B. 
Pitkin has given us what he pretends to be the Text book of the 
New Age. With new knowledge, new leisure, new ethics of per- 
sonality we are neglecting the most important art and wasting 
billions on schools, in which most of the teachers and students 
have never learned the art of Learning. Professor Pitkin would 
have our “three or four million people of quality” each spend 
four months to a year of intensive effort under his guidance. The 
book repays a rapid reading. It is stimulating. But life is too 
precious and the danger of perversion too great for us to take a 
disciple of Dewey seriously. 





Economics.—“ Wet or Dry?” by Francis D. Nichol (Review 
and Herald, Washington. 25 cents) and “ Dry America,” by Atti- 
cus Webb (Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 50 cents) are twins. 
The authors of these books make the accusation, which they en- 
deavor to support by arguments, gathered from every source, 
provided it be favorable to their cause, that liquor itself is a 
criminal and stands indicted on eight counts: poverty, sorrow. 
accident, disease, inefficiency, crime, deformity, and death. The 
very drinking of liquor is immoral, they say, and every article 
written in support of the movement to repeal the law “ reeks with 
treason.” The brochures may more correctly be said to “reek 
with dry prejudice.” 

In his “The Man on the Fence,” E. Charles McCarthy, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who is at the same time the publisher, instructs 
the independent voter how to deliver our country from the spirit 
existing in politics, which measures the candidate’s qualifications 
for office by his service to particular interests and not by his ability 
and honesty. If Mr. McCarthy’s book were placed in the hands 
of the millions it might achieve its purpose. 

Deserving of still wider circulation is “ The Distributive State” 
(Kaufer, Seattle), by the Rev. Patrick Casey. In a clear and 
concise style the author faithfully follows the principles and the 
traditional teaching of the Catholic School of Economics and the 
encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. The author very prop- 
erly emphasizes two facts in economic history, namely, that true 
social reform must always come from within and that no people, 
who lost their property, preserved their liberties. The last chap- 
ter treats of the realization of the “ Distributive State” through 
the expedients of purchase, legislation, and credit control. If this 
plan is feasable today we can only welcome it. 

It is difficult to determine whether the “Breakdown” (The 
Collapse of Traditional Civilization) (Brentano’s. $2.50) by Rob- 
ert Briffault is worthy of greater sympathy than the reader who 
suffers a mental breakdown after ploughing laboriously through 
its 273 pages. Dr. Briffault is a surgeon of some experience, but 
his style, as a writer, is devoid of imagination, precision, and clarity. 
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He pours over his pages a deluge of abstract ideas with little 
coherence and still less logical sequence of thought. His thesis, 
drawn in dark colors, is this: Traditional civilization has broken 
down and is doomed to disaster. Another civilization has to be 
built on quite new values, preferably individualistic. Yet, the 
author gives us no tangible and concrete system to take its place. 
We agree with him in his just criticism of many evils that infest 
society today, but we find it utterly impossible to gather even one 
sheaf from the great harvest of errors in the “ Breakdown.” 

This amazing little book “ The Pound and the Dollar or Gold, 
Debts, and Taxes” (Vendome Press, Paris), starts off with a 
fairly sensible discussion of the economic aspects of the present 
international debt standstill, emphasizing the folly of trying to 
balance budgets loaded with wartime paper debts funded in gold, 
in the face of a declining price level. So far so good. We are 
then given a treatise on the inequalities of England’s tax system; 
very real but it will not support the resurrection of Henry George 
which the author attempts. From this we move to a flamboyant 
fantasy of the international future in which the black and yellow 
and red ants eat up all the white ants. Spectacular but not very 
helpful. The author seems to have written the booklet in two 
sections for on page 19, he says “neither bimetallism nor silver at 
its market rate will solve the problem” and on page 124, “in 
Sterling, England has a grand horse; all he needs is a silver bit.” 
The one clear-cut impression from the latter part of the book is 
that gathered on page 114, “John Bull is in a bad way.” 





Books for Reference.—A desk book for rapid reference and 
a study book whose special aim is to make spelling simple is 
provided by C. O. Sylvester Mowson in “ The Dictionary Com- 
panion” (Doubleday. $3.00). Dr. Mowson’s editions of the 
invaluable Roget’s “Thesaurus” and his “ Dictionary” have 
already won him a wide-spread and numerous clientele. It will 
be further increased by this help to throw light on the obscure 
places in the dictionary and to make the spelling of English words 
easier to understand. He contends that “it explains what the 
dictionary merely records” and serves all those “who are in- 
terested in the why and how” of English words. The plan by 
which this intention is worked out is comprehensive in scope and 
attractive and easy of acquisition in detail. 

The publications of the Pontifical Biblical Institute are now 
enriched by another periodical, Orientalia (not to be confused 
with the well-known Orientalia Christiana), priced at 100 lire per 
annum (“ Direzione Orientalia, Piazza Pilotta, Roma, 101”). The 
plan of this new periodical is the scientific investigation of the 
whole field of the ancient East—philology, history, religion, law, 
art, archeology, ethnology, etc., with the exception of biblical 
questions, which are discussed in the periodical Biblica. Coptic 
manuscripts, Syrian theological treatises, South Arabian and 
Sumerian inscriptions, and an Egyptian dialogue, studied by P. 
Suys, S.J., are treated of in this issue. The magazine is polyglot. 

A wide field of Oriental erudition is opened up in the studies 
which have been running for three issues in the polyglot quar- 
terly Collectanea Franciscana, published at Assisi Via S. Fran- 
cesco, 23), by the Italian Capuchins. These relate to the earlier 
Capuchin missionaries of Syria and their writings in the Arabic 
language; and show the adaptability of the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries to the Oriental mind, and the respect which these 
apostolic men commanded as scholars and as Christians. 





Books Received.—7 his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


AntmaL Brotocy. Lorande Loss Woodruff. $3.50. Macmillan. 
BotsHEvISM—THEORY AND Practice. Waldemar Gurian. $3.00. Mac- 


millan. 
Cast To Deatn, Tue. Nigel Orde-Powlett. $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Votume II. Berthier-Raemars. $4.00. 


CoMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. 
erder. 
Etementary Economics (Two votumes). Fairchild, Furniss, and Buck. 
$5.25. Macmillan. 


Everypay Prostems 1n Brotocy. Pieper-Beauchamp-Frank. $1.60. Scott, 
Foresman. 

Everypay Writinc. Howard B. Grose. Scott, Foresman. 

ExpPertMeENTAL Psycwotocy. Hubert Gruender, S.J. $2.50. Bruce. 
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Down Yonder with Judge Priest and Irvin S. Cobb. Shudders 
and Thrills. The Devil’s Highway. Red Dusk. The 
Stolen Cellini. 

The many friends of Judge Priest, the Kentucky sage, will find 
a pleasant surprise waiting in Irvin Cobb’s account of the Judge’s 
last days, “ Down Yonder with Judge Priest and Irvin S. Cobb” 
(Long and Smith. $2.00). For old Judge Priest, the foil or hero 
of many a delightful Cobb story in the past, has come to life out 
of a long silence to talk his way through twelve jolly stories to 
his swan song. Perhaps he is a trifle more rheumatic than he 
was in the palmy pre-War days, a trifle kindlier, but for all that 
he has not changed, and Cobb has succeeded in keeping him from 
being the washed-out copy most revived heroes seem to be. The 
cagy politician of “ Ole Miss” and the benevolent father of “April 
Fool” is still as astute and lovable as ever, and still full of faith 
in his dark friends who repay him in two touching stories, “ The 
Sun Shines Bright” and “ Dark Horse.” Mr. Cobb takes us from 
the day the Judge retires from office on to “Aged Local Vets Hold 
Final Rally,” where the old soldier’s career comes to a definite end, 
only a few steps, we feel, from the curtain scene. But the final 
note is not a sad one. The old Judge was never more natural, or 
better company. 

Detective-story readers will be glad to learn that the second 
Oppenheim Omnibus, “Shudders and Thrills” (Little, Brown. 
$2.50), has recently been published. It follows the first Omnibus, 
“Clowns and Criminals,” but exceeds it by more than a hundred 
pages. Five books comprise this volume, two of them, “ The Evil 
Shepherd ” and “ Ghosts of Society,” being novels. The remainder, 
“The Amazing Partnership,” “The Channey Syndicate,” and 
“The Human Chase,” are collections of connected short stories. 
This is the first time that two of these books have been published 
in the United States, and another appeared under the pseudonym 
of Anthony Partridge, so that it will be new to many readers. 
The volume is attractively bound and printed, and will prove a 
welcome addition to the library of Oppenheim fans, who will find 
that the stories are in his usual style, as interesting as ever. 

Harold Bell Wright has collaborated with his son Gilbert, who 
writes under the pseudonym John Lebar, to give us an adventure 
story whose scene is laid in Mexico under the title “ The Devil's 
Highway” (Appleton. $2.00). A young scientist meets a dwarf 
who has discovered the secret of Ethericity. Evidently Mr. 
Wright has contributed the story and scenic effects, Mr. Lebar the 
scientific data. The story moves with a certain amount of attrac- 
tiveness to a love denoument. The story is clean and should 
entertain those who like this type of scientific imagination. 

The plot of “Red Dusk,” (The Dial Press. $2.00), by Celeste 
Dunbar Lindsay, revolves about a widow, Mrs. MacDonald, who 
falls in love with a newcomer, Mathias Hale, who eventually leaves 
and fades out of the picture. The character of Mrs. MacDonald 
is well drawn. She passes through all the local events of 
Mimosa, such as lynchings, murder trials, and just ordinary gossip 
with an easy grace. She believes that her future happiness will 
consist in the marriage with Mathias Hale, but when he does not 
come up to her expectations, she is convinced that her mission in 
life is bound up with the welfare of her young son. The book is 
written from a woman's viewpoint, and the reader easily obtains 
a digest of the author's philosophy, i.e., that there are two stan- 
dards in this world, one for man and the other for woman, that 
the Negro sometimes has more humanity than the white man, and 
that the only one who counts in the South is not the woman but 
the man. The story is written in a clear and charming fashion. 

A detective story that is different is a welcome change. “ The 
Stolen Cellini” (Holt. $2.00), by Alan Thomas, is not so well 
written and depends upon the abnormal fear of his invalid wife 
felt by the custodian of a library. This may not be sufficiently 
convincing but it has a well complicated plot without a murder 
and without any signs or signals or shibboleths of the Orient. A 
famous painting is sought by thieves but is protected by a set-a- 
thief-to-catch-a-thief stratagem which is original and doubly mys- 
tifying. The professional detective-story fan will have an inter- 
esting evening trying to guess the real criminal. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 


Mr. Green on the Labor Racketeers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read the editorial in the June 18 issue of AMERICA which 
you call to my attention. The problem confronting the American 
labor movement, that of dealing with the racketeers that prey 
upon it, is a very serious one indeed. At the present time I am 
having an investigation made of certain unions in order that we 
may have more information as a basis for action. The executives 
of the American Federation of Labor are deeply disturbed that 
racketeers have been able to make the headway they have. We 
have worked upon many cases only to find that the trail leads 
back to corruption in politics and in business in such a way that 
the unions can not free themselves. 

I should have expected a magazine with the standing of 
AMERICA and the spirit of good-will toward Labor which you 
profess to have looked upon this problem of racketeering in its larger 
aspects, seeing that Labor’s difficulties are only part of a larger 
problem which has its roots in national conditions and practices. 
No one group can accomplish the task of eradication unless coor- 
dinated programs are going forward among other groups. When 
the United States Government must indict one of the chief rack- 
eteers in the country for failure to pay income tax on his ill-gotten 
gains, is it reasonable to expect that the labor movement can free 
itself single-handed? When you read the pages of the daily press 
relating story after story of well-nigh incredible racketeering by 
high business executives, it seems strange that you single out the 
American Federation of Labor for its relatively minor misde- 
meanors. The story of the Kreuger collapse and the evidence 
brought out before the Senate Committee on Banking of the prac- 
tices prevalent on the Stock Exchange indicate a virulent type of 
dishonesty. 

I do not condone dishonesty in any responsible official, but it is 
manifestly unfair to attempt to make Labor the scapegoat. 

Washington. WILLIAM GREEN. 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

[We are happy to learn that Mr. Green has turned his attention 
to “the racketeers that prey” on union labor, and we trust that 
the investigation which he promises will be impartial and relent- 
less. Nothing less than this can save the union, already in bad 
odor in many cities. But AMERICA has never “singled out” the 
American Federation of Labor for criticism; a brief review of 
these pages will show that its chief denunciation is directed against 
the excesses of capitalism. Incidentally, we must protest Mr. 
Green's identification of the American Federation of Labor with 
“ Labor.”—Ed. AMERICA. ] 


Health Supervision and Parish Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I sincerely hope that all pastors and Superiors of parish schools 
read W. P. B.’s letter in the issue of America for June 11th. 
“Catholic parents will sometimes only listen to health guidance 
when it has the authority of the Church supporting it.” This 
could be well said of Catholic pastors and nuns. If Catholic 
schools would only take advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by local departments of health for the promotion of health in the 
school child, it would not be necessary to speak about health from 
the pulpit. I have in mind one parish school where the school 
nurse is not permitted to enter (there may be more), and several 
others where she is just about tolerated, and I can honestly say 
it is not the fault of the school nurse or the Department of Health 
that their efforts are met with so little appreciation. Maybe if 
the pastors had to pay for health supervision in the schools they 
would be more appreciative of the services of the school nurse. 
Who knows when health supervision in parish schools may be 
made compulsory? 

I know the most effective lessons in health are taught in the 
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home, but since the home has elected to turn most of its respon- 
sibilities over to the school, the school cannot ignore this new 
burden. The public schools have met this problem as best they 
could by cooperating with the Department of Health, but our 
parish schools give it the least consideration and in many instances 
ignore it entirely. 

New York. W. M. 


For a Catholic Public Library 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I re-echo Father Talbot’s hope, as expressed in his article 
“With the Librarians” in the issue of America for July 2, that 
some ambitious person or group of persons, following Father 
Brown’s example in Dublin, may get together and inquire into the 
possibilities of establishing Catholic Public Libraries in this coun- 
try. In them it would be possible to find at once the works of all 
distinguished Catholic authors, poets, historians, theologians, and 
scientists of the past and present—works which are often unob- 
tainable in other public libraries. Parish libraries, organizations, 
and individuals could contribute to form the first nuclei. Such a 
project these days may seem formidable, but isn’t there work here 
for the Catholic Library Association, the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciations, the Young Catholic People’s Clubs, or some other enter- 
prising group? 

The Catholic Poetry Society of America, organized a year ago, 
has for one of its aims a complete library of Catholic poets, and 
already its donations of lately-published and out-of-print books 
have been numerous. But the volumes, at the Society’s head- 
quarters, 327 West 108th Street, New York City, are not and 
cannot be used with facility, there being no librarian. Gladly 
would these books be placed in a Catholic Public Library where 
others besides the Poetry Society members could enjoy them. 

Isn’t this also true of many historical and scientific works, now 
only available to small groups? And wouldn’t a modern, up-to- 
date novel department, under Catholic direction and censorship, be 
something desirable? 

Can such a Catholic Public Library, a justifiable tribute to 
Catholic culture, science, and art, become a fact? Or must it 
remain only an ideal? 

New York. Mary A. BENJAMIN, 

Chairman of Publications. 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 


Will It Be Another “ Britannica”? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Announcement has been made of plans for the publication of an 
“ Encyclopedia of the Negro.” It will be in charge of a board of 
directors under the chairmanship of Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
President of the Phelps Stokes Fund and Canon of Washington 
Cathedral. On the full board of nineteen prominent authorities, 
composed almost equally of whites and Negroes, I fail to find one 
Catholic. It has been determined that the encyclopedia “ should 
be devoted mainly to the American Negro, but that it should in- 
clude important related topics regarding the Negro in Africa and 
elsewhere.” Accordingly, it is urgent that correct and adequate 
treatment be accorded to whatever concerns the Catholic Church 
and her activities touching the Negro. 

With sincere esteem for the broadminded chairman of the board 
and his associates, nevertheless we fear that many of the usual 
mistakes in matters Catholic are bound to be published. What 
will be the result? Catholic editors and critics will strive to 
better one another in denouncement of such a work. We recall 
the bitter treatment the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” once received 
for certain articles prejudicial to Catholic truth. Let us be fair 
and blame ourselves for the apathetic situation we have maintained 
toward the Negro. We feel that, if Catholic Action through in- 
terracial cooperation had produced a sufficient number of Catholic 
authorities on Negro problems, some would have been cordially 
invited to share in the excellent work of publishing such an 
encyclopedia. 

Buffalo. Ricuarp M. McKeon, S.J. 











